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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Government has decided that all preparations for the inva- 

sion of Afghanistan shall be completed, but that Gholam Hussein 
Khan sball take an ultimatum to Shere Ali warning him of the 
consequence of his acts, and making British demands more clear. 
That course is sensible and just enough, though the Anglo-Indians 
are furious at its ‘‘ weakness ;” but of course, everything will depend 
upon the wording of the despatch. If the Government has given 
up its demand for the reception of an Envoy, or has pledged itself 
that if received he shall depart in three weeks, then Shere Ali 
may give way ; but on the subject of the resident Envoy he will 
be immovable. The answer, it is said, may be received in a fort- 
night ; but Afghans, like other Orientals, are in no hurry, and 
it is more likely to be delayed three months. Meanwhile, the 
danger is greatest at Quettah. That post has been reinforced by 
sepoys only, and the Ameer’s brother at Candahar may think an 
attack would prove once for all his loyalty to the Afghan cause. 
No one tells us whether Quettah has been made easily defensible, 
praise which could not be given to it in the first Afghan war, 
when it consisted of a few mud-houses, dominated by a small old 
fort defended by one rusty piece of ordnance. We presume it 
has been strengthened, but what is its strength ? 








The Simla correspondents of the Daily News and Standard both 
report that Indian society, civil and military, is disgusted and 
humiliated by the resolve to send an ultimatum to the Ameer 
before declaring war, and the former adds that Lord Lytton 
remonstrated with the Cabinet in urgent terms. He yielded, 
however, and an “emissary,” not apparently Gholam Hussein 
Khan, has been sent forward to Peshawur, to ask permission to 
carry a letter to the Ameer. The annoyance of the Anglo-Indians 
probably does not extend to the Viceroy’s Council, where the gravity 
of the situation is better understood, and though natural enough, is 
quite without foundation. The present Government has almost 
wilfully produced this quarrel, but in seeking to escape 
from it, it is making the best of a very bad business, Shere 
Ali is entitled to be told that his action will produce a declaration 
of war, and to obtain a last opportunity of averting the calamity. 
The difficulty, if there is any created by such a course, is due to 
the Indian Government itself, which, whether secretly inspired 
by Lord Beaconsfield or not, has sought to force the hand of the 
Cabinet, by parading its grievances, and its resolve to have re- 
venge. Lord Dalhousie used to say the electric cables would 
“strangle the Indian Government,” and they will, if they are 
wed on this side to fetter the Viceroy, and on that side to pro- 


ing, without knowing it, into Lord Beaconsfield’s hands, and are, 
we imagine, inspired by that party at the Russian Court which 
thinks war necessary to avoid excitement about domestic politics, 
The existence of such a party has been repeatedly aflirmed, 
and is prima facie just as probable as the undoubted exist- 
ence of a similar one in England. The toleration extended to 
its writings by the censorship arises, first, from powerful protec- 
tion, and secondly, from the feeling, common to despots in all 
countries, that journalists are never so uncritical as when they 
are occupied with war. These outbursts, moreover, gratify the 
spleen of Russians against England, which, though not as savage 
as the spleen of English “ Jingoes” against Russia, is still 
naturally very bitter indeed. It is, moreover, quite possible that 
General Kaufmann has given the Ameer promises such as General 
Chamberlain gave the Khyberees, and sees great difficulty in the 
way of redeeming them without a war. 


Mr. Gladstone delivered a great speech at Rhyl on Thursday, 
on the political situation. It was studiously moderate, though 
the criticism of the policy of transforming the Queen into an 
Empress, and then using the prerogative in a manner wholly 
unexampled in the new era, to inaugurate most critical policies 
about which neither the nation nor Parliament had even 
been consulted, was a very animated one. Mr. Glad- 
stone candidly protested against casting on the Govern- 
ment of the day anything like the full responsibility for the 
‘thard times” through which we are passing. Hard times, he 
thought, would have come, in any case. But undoubtedly the 
erratic policy of the Government had greatly aggravated the 
hardness of these times. Commerce would not flourish when no 
exporter knew whether war might not break out before 
his merchandise reached the port to which it was con- 
signed ; and further, every £10,000,000 spent unproductively in 
needless military or naval expenditure really represented a loss of 
double the amount,—for £10,000,000 productively invested 
would have produced another £10,000,000 worth of wealth, and 
something more,—-so that like a vote diverted, which counts for 
two in a division, you lose more than you seem to lose. That is 
a true criticism only so far as the money spent unproductively by 
Government would be spent productively by the taxpayers ; but 
that is an assumption which it is not always possible to make. 
The first pressure of the burden of taxation often falls, no doubt, 
on unproductive private consumption,—on private pleasures. 


Sir W. Harcourt delivered a striking speech at Scarborough on 
Tuesday, a speech which signifies, among other things, that one of 
the most acute men in England thinks the tide of Tory popularity 
is rapidly flowing out. We have commented on the speech suffi- 
ciently elsewhere, but may add here that Sir William protested 
strongly against the nonsensical doctrine that the Opposition is 
never to object to foreign policy. Was Thiers ‘‘factious,” when 
he raised his solitary voice against the foreign policy of the 
Empire which ruined France? Or were Lords Derby and 
Carnarvon factious, when they quitted the Cabinet rather than 
aid a policy they believed to be so destructive? It had been the 
traditional policy of the Conservatives to swamp home ques- 
tions by foreign complications, but no Government had 
carried that plan so far. You cannot take up a news- 
paper without looking with anxiety for the next coup 
de thédtre:—* The Government have declared to win 
on their foreign policy. Somewhat regardless of the old copy- 
book maxim that ‘ self-praise is no recommendation,’ they are 
never tired of sounding their praises and celebrating their 





claim to the world what he wishes to do if he is not fettered. 
To announce publicly in the Times that the Ameer must become 
& vassal, and then send him a letter asking him to be friendly, is | 
hot statesmanship, but ‘* government by blindman’s buff.” 


One of the unexplained facts of the situation is the excessive 





bitterness of the Russian journals on behalf of Afghanistan. They | of Wakefield,’ to exclaim ‘Fudge ! a 
call loudly on their Government to defend the Ameer, and declare | an envious and unpatriotic set of men you are! "At 
that Afghanistan must not be annexed to India. They are play-'then Sir William proceeded to recount the Ministerial 


triumphs and awarding their merits. They order processions for 


| themselves; they deck themselves out in stars and garters; they 


go about glorifying themselves morning, noon, and night ; and 
then if any one, wearied out by this pompous and non- 
sensical bombast, ventures, like Mr. Burchell in ‘'The Vicar 
they cry out, ‘What 
And 
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triumphs,—the Treaty of Berlin, already dead ; the acquisition of have their minds so opened and interested in the 
| 





the island of Cyprus, where ships could not anchor or soldiers keep | to give them a taste for further knowledge . an ag 
healthy ; the war in Afghanistan to resist Russia, said just before | secondary schools, for those children whose pantie 
to be defeated in Europe; and the Anglo-Turkish Convention, | afford to keep them at school till sixteen, —i., schools in a 
the condition of which is that Pashas who intend to keep on living | they should be taught French and German, obtain a taste “ 
shall commit suicide. The speech was received with unusual | literature, and have the chance of special preparation eat 
applause. | of the professions ; (3), good evening-classes, for young me 


Earl Grey has published in the Times of Wednesday a temperate who are at work in the day, and who do not wish to drop their 
and most convincing letter against a war with Afghanistan, in education ; (4), a higher kind of teaching,—collegiate teaching — 
which he raises points always too much forgotten. He says we | '™ the larger centres of population, for those who care to seek it: 
can subdue Afghanistan, but cannot retire, for the nominee we | #84 (5), @ system of scholarships by which the children who 
leave behind will be as hostile as the present Government ; while, | 24" themselves best in any one kind of school should be able 
if we remain, the occupation of the country will require 10,000 | © W'2 their way to schools “< a higher level. Tn addition tg 
fresh troops. The expense even of a raid—which, we may add, this, Mr. Forster adventes the compulsory inspection of all en. 
is a monstrous idea, unless we are attacked—will be ‘‘ counted by dowed secondary schools ; facility for the inspection, if degj 
millions ;” while that of a war of occupation will be ‘‘a serious of all other secondary schools; and a system of certificates of 
matter even for England,” and will be permanent. Earl Grey | °#Pacity to teach, which should be required from all candidates for 
points out, further, that the Ameer is really independent, the the post of nea IO Os" ae (a8 yet, atleagt 
acceptance of subsidies not destroying independence, else |" “?Y other ay eee See referred with deference to Mr 
Portugal, and we may add, Prussia, would be dependent; and Matthew Arnold’s new Fortnightly paper on the great superiority 
earnestly pleads that before war is declared, the sense of Parlia- of the middle-class schools of France to the same schools in 
ment should be taken. Earl Grey forgets that one object of the | !egland, though he questioned some of Mr. Arnold's conclusions, 
present Ministry is to limit Parliamentary power, and that to In any case, however, Mr. Arnold is right in deprecating such 
take a vote before going to war would be to discredit the Con. | 24'TOW Institutions as schools specially intended for commercial 
vention of June, which binds us to go to war whenever Russia | tT@vellers, Wesleyan schools, Quaker schools, and 80 forth, “Ty 
pleases, and was ratified without any previous Parliamentary | °4ucate a middle-class in this way,” says Mr. Arnold, “is to 
sanction. doom it to grow up on an inferior plane, with the claims of in. 

’ aeeeeaannclengreel ‘ ; tellect and knowledge not satisfied, the claim of beauty not 

Mr. Chamberlain made an excellent speech to his constituents | satisfied, the claim of manners not satisfied,”—and let us add, the 
at Birmingham on Tuesday. He said you might almost track the | claim of catholicity not satisfied. There is no region of life 
path of Tory Governments in this country by the debts they left | where cliquism is more injurious than in a school. 
behind them, and that this Government certainly would be no —_— 
exception to that rule. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had The Government have issued the Report of the Rhodope Com- 
spoken ‘almost repiningly ” of the cost of education in England, | mission, with the signature of the Italian Commissioner, and have. 
but for his (Mr. Chamberlain’s) part, much as he valued educa- | forgotten to state,—if we may judge, at least, by the document 
tion, he did grudge taking the money of English taxpayers in reproduced in the Times,—that the Italian Commissioner with. 
order to set up a free school in Cyprus for the Turkish | drew his signature almost as soon as he had given it, on the 
Pashas, where Sir Garnet Wolseley might give them a course of | express ground that he had begun to entertain doubts as to the 
‘ easy lessons in the rudiments of administration.” ‘‘' The policy | trustworthiness of the evidence on which he had relied, The 
of the Government,” he says, ‘‘ seems to me like the policy of the | Austrian Commissioner also, who was President of the Commission, 
Directors of the Glasgow Bank which has just failed, and which | did not sign the report ; and no one will accuse him of any great 
has brought ruin to thousands of innocent families. We are taking partiality to Russia. ‘The Report of the Commission will indeed 
one false step to cover another; we are throwing good money | command even less authority than we supposed at the time of its 
after bad ; we are increasing our liabilities in order to avoid loss; | signature, and though, of course, the evidence on which it was 
we are rushing straight to a catastrophe, in order to avoid an | founded was believed in Ly those whose signatures to it still re- 
imaginary danger.” Further, Mr. Chamberlain likened the | main, no impartial man should accept it without looking care- 
Government to the wise men of Gotham, who jumped into the river | fully at the statement of the Daily News’ correspondent, that the 
in order to avoid being wetted by the rain; and on the whole, he | witnesses were ‘‘ coached” beforehand in the evidence which 
managed to send away his audience with a host of graphic iJlus- | they were to give. This has happened before within the last year, 
trations in their minds of the folly of a Government which, when- | and it is not a proceeding at which the Turks, in spite of their 
ever it gets into a scrape, always seems to offer its opponent not, supposed honesty, are at all disposed to crane. 
indeed, double or quits, but rather double without quits,—a ? —_————— 
species of gambling to which no experienced player would have Jingoes are not grateful. Here is actually Lord Elcho writing 
anything to say. to the Times, on Wednesday, to say that he can find nothing in 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches in the Midlands, except a threat 
to Turkey. They remind him of the Frenchman who, seeing an 
English family of ten children, said, ‘* Voila une famille qu'il 
faut mesurer par le kilométre!” Lord Elcho is too hard in say- 
ing there was nothing in Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches. Their 
meaning was most valuable to.philosophers, who can always 
henceforward quote them in illustration of the “infinitely little.” 





People 


Colonel Mure, M.P. for Renfrewshire, addressed his consti- 
tuents near Glasgow on Monday night, in an elaborate speech, 
in which he tried to show that if the Liberals had been in power 
they would have plunged us into war on behalf of Turkey, and that 
though the Government had made a poor and patch-work affair of 
the Treaty of Berlin, they could hardly have done better under the 
circumstances,—circumstances which did not admit of any arrange- 
ment of a durable kind. In short, Colonel Mure’s estimate’ of the 
doings of the Government was pretty nearly this,—that they were, 
perhaps, the best that we could have reasonably expected, but 
that bad was the best. ‘‘ The time was not arrived, neither-were 
the men born, who would permanently settle the Eastern Ques- 
tion.” Possibly not; but the time had arrived when the 
obstacles to that settlement which the Government anxiously 
accumulated, might have been removed. And in spite of Colonel 
Mure’s apology,—the apology of a Liberal Jingo,—we venture 
to think that the Government has shown more energy in en- 
dangering everything, than it was at all willing to show in 
smoothing the way to the natural conclusion. It is a Govern- 
ment with a special genius for building dams which are certain to 
produce, and break down under, the consequent floods. 


The Board of Trade has exonerated the officers of the ‘ Bywell 
Castle’ and of the ‘ Princess Alice’ from responsibility in the 
destruction of the latter steamer. The captain of the former, Captain 
Harrison, is declared by Mr. Balguy, in his judgment, to have kepta 
good look-out, and to have stopped the engines the moment he pet 
ceived the danger. Mr. Dimelow, the chief engineer, executed 
these orders, and though he ought not to have run Up 
on deck, his doing so did not contribute to the catastrophe. 
The second and third engineers obeyed orders implicitly, and 
the certificates are all returned. The Court finds, indeed, that 
all the charges against T. Long, the first mate of the ‘ Princess 
Alice,’ of carelessness in keeping a look-out are proved ; but a 
his carelessness did not contribute to the loss of the vessel, the 
Court “very reluctantly” returns his certificate. The last 

Mr. Forster, in his Education speech at Keighley on Wednesday, | decision, though, we presume, according to precedent, is hardly 
laid down the chief heads of our educational needs in England | explicable. Surely, it is the quality of carelessness, not 4 pat 
thus; (1), good schools of the elementary class, 7.e., for children | ticular effect of carelessness, which should render an officer liable 
who must go to work, if possible, by thirteen, and who ought first | to the reprehension of the Board of Trade. That Board's duty 


to be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic well, and also to | is not only to punish guilt, but to prevent incompetence. 
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asserted that the South Bulgarians are determined not to The election for Peterborough resulted in a decided triumph 
division of Bulgaria, and are forming Committees in | for the Liberals. The Hon. J. W. Fitzwilliam was returned by 
Adrianople, Tirnova, and places in Macedonia, in | a majority of 689 over his Conservative opponent, Mr. Lawrence 
der to arrange resistance. The Committees are organising armed | (1,360 votes against 671); and there were besides, 65% Liberal 
- varying from 600 to 2,000 men, which are swelled by deser- | votes given to the Permissive Bill Liberal, Mr. Raper. Thas 
tions from the militia, and take possession of all strong places. The | the total Liberal poll was 2,013, against only 671 Conservative 
ks affirm that these bands are instigated by Russia, and the | votes. At the last election, the total Liberal poll was under 
‘ang retort that they are entirely self-acting, the truth | 2,091 (divided, however, between four candidates); while the 
B ntly being that no instigation is necessary, but | Conservatives polled 666, or just five less than on the present occa- 
dhat the Russians do not discourage or interrupt the | sion. But then on the last occasion there were two vacancies, and 
movement. Strong petitions are being drawn up in Philip- | two Liberals were elected; while some of those who voted for one 
‘. for union with Northern Bulgaria, and the Eastern | of the Liberals no doubt split their votes with the Conservative, 
Roumelian Commission at its first meeting was received with | instead of also voting for the other Liberal. It is therefore almost 
hostile clamours. It is not doubted that the Bulgarians wish for | impossible to compare adequately one election with the other, only 
apion with their brethren of the North, if only because Turkish | it is certain that Mr. Fitzwilliam polled many more votes on this 
“ons in the Balkans and between Roumelia and the Agean, | occasion than either Mr. Hankey or Mr. Whalley, in 1874. 
qill render prosperity impossible; or that a considerable effort 
qill be made in the spring to secure this object, an effort in 
qhich the militia of Northern Bulgaria may be an important 





It is 
to the 


Philippopolis 


We see with satisfaction that the Common Council of the City 
of London is anxious to retrieve its reputation, and has elected 
han for its ‘‘ Remembrancer” a barrister of very different calibre from 

: [eT its last choice. There were eighteen candidates, of whom, how- 

The elections of the delegates who will form the majority at | ever, many retired before the voting began ; and by the first vote 
the election of the French Senators in January came off on the candidates were reduced to six. Ultimately, the choice of 
Sunday. The results are not yet ascertained, but it | the Common Council fell on Mr. C. H. Robarts, barrister, Fellow 
is believed that the vote for the Republic was very heavy, of All Souls’ College, who served as a midshipman throughout 
and that the Republican Senators will have a majority after | the Crimean war, and who has since been known for the ability 
January of at least twenty - five. The few returns | of bis schemes for Oxford, and especially for All Souls’, reform. 
known, indeed, already secure a majority to the Liberals.| Mr. Robarts’s testimonials, which were of a very remarkable 
in view of this result, it is stated that the Chamber of Deputies | kind, must really have had their effect on the Common 
will abstain for the present from all new projects, and occupy Council,—a fact very creditable to them. The Remembrancer is 
itself mainly with the discussion of the Budget and administrative the officer who advises the Corporation on those legislative mea- 
details. The Republican journals are most hopeful, but it should | sures submitted to Parliament which are likely to affect the City, 
be remembered that it is after the election of Republican Senators and no doubt it is of real importance to the Corporation that 
that the time of trial for the Deputies will come. At present, | this officer should not be a goose. Still, they might have secured 
the Left is restrained as to some of its ideas by the certainty themselves well enough against a goose, without electing a man of 
that they will obtain no hearing in the Senate. It is when it nearly so high a calibre as their new Remembrancer. 
becomes possible to transmute them into action—to carry a Bill, 
for example, abolishing the clerical exemption from army service 
—that smouldering questions will begin to blaze. 


The cries of the farmers against the rents they have to pay 
seem to prove that, at all events in very many counties, the 
gradual progress of Free-trade in bringing to us all the 
low-priced wheat of countries far fitter for wheat-growth than 

A return has been presented to the French Chamber of Depu-| our own, as well as far less weighted with rent, will soon com- 
ties of thenumbers of persons under religious vows, which appears pel a general revision of farming leases, and the reduction of 
to dispose finally of the assertion that the exemption of clerics |). rents of many of them,—it is said even from 25 to 30 per 
from military eervees interferes with the conscription. There} gent. ‘This is the proper and scientific remedy for the present 
are 45,000 ecclesiastics 6 the pay of the State, and | oondition of things, but the difficulty is that this remedy cannot 
30,300“ religious,” belonging to the Orders, authorised | p. applied by the farmers till the existing leases expire, and that 
and unauthorised, or engaged in the work of education. | in the meantime there is great danger of a good many bank- 
The total is 78,000, and as they take vows for life, the clerics ruptcies. If the landlords were wise, they would anticipate the 
tequire a supply of about 2,600 men per annum to keep up their | mischief, by either consenting to revise the terins of their unex- 
aumbers, lees than a single regiment. The large numbers of pired leases, or offering voluntarily some reduction of rent. There 
‘ religious, so often quoted as reaching a quarter of a million, in- | oan pe nothing but disadvantage in ruining, or even greatly im- 
clude 170,000 women, who are not, as yet, liable to military service. | joverishing, good tenants, who made their bargain in a totally dif- 
The exaggerated popular impression on the subject has been the | soront condition of agricultural production. And this process of 
result partly of declamation, and partly of the well-known illu- impoverishment seems to be what must happen over a considerable 
sion which induces men to exaggerate the numbers of very visible part of England, if all the existing leases are to run out on the 
persons. A very few soldiers in uniform, if scattered, produce an existing terms. It is impossible to save enough by beating down 
impression of multitude, and the white men in an Asiatic city | the wretched wages of the agricultural labourer, while it is very 
can never be induced to believe how few they are. possible to lose much by that very undesirable process. After 
all, rent is nothing but surplus profit ; and on the rent, therefore, 
the burden of a general reduction of profits should naturally fall. 





It is obvious that the Committee of the Home-rule Conference 
held lately in Dublin will not only have to dispense with Mr. 
a yea, hap 4 = “iy to a hn ee Pl Joseph Garcie, the young Spanish sailor accused of the murder 
tte dices dant nA “te ain. seas ae . A sven 7 bs of William Watkins, his wife, and three children, at Llangibby, 
tha atone do 8 oll - ipo 0 a mee ay in Monmouthshire, on July 16, was found guilty on Wednesday, 
siused it: and he hed ~ - ae ae = a A a - at the Gloucester Assizes, and sentenced to death by Lord Justice 
Ot hb weld “a . cho =. rm pol vi on ane | Bramwell. The plea set up in defence of the prisoner was that 
Seger ieneie came a - vl season - | he had no motive for any such crime,—that he already possessed 
yo Mr ns laa 9 ces 0 ne oe a _ aon | gold which rendered it quite improbable he would risk 80 much 
enhance the policy of “the ee ey fossa Seng bn ge ine guna Cinag ey Sane “3 mares baile,—end 
review and justify his course as eeder of oe ana >t wee ay long a om mae oo eg pan a be “~ 
since that sat ens Ged Geek Aad elt fic colon te | having picked up the blood-stained articles lroppe y the rea 
that rather neutral condition on the Home-rule caenne which | enandeney COnNORND, Se ae SNES Te marwsel some of the 
it is now admitted to be, it is very adide tan Mr. Butt’s arena “ rondo — na o ra! yrs sea ~ mn oom 
influence will be pe a i a ing i I ae | person, the jury were not inclined to acce pt these suggestions, bu 
Pethaps, indeed. th y ¢ * | held that the possessor of the stolen articles was the thief, and 
could ha, ed, the very best end the Home-rule movement | that the thief was also the murderer. And in this direction cer- 
—. would be an euthanasia. In place of Home-rule, let the | tainly Lord Justice Bramwell’s charge seemed to lead them. 
Tish demand the independent administrative organisation of the | But the crime remains one of the most singularly wanton 
Tish countic 8 and municipalities, and they will get it ; and will | passacres in criminal history. 
get with it all that would be really good in Home-rule, without 
any of its fatal consequences. | 








Consols were on Thursday 94} to 94§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
SIR J. STEPHEN ON THE JUSTICE OF THIS WAR. 


IR JAMES STEPHEN, in Monday’s Times, takes up the 
cudgels nominally against Lord Lawrence, but really 
against all the world, in defence of the justice of invading 
Afghanistan ; and of course, he does it in his own trenchant 
style. He denies altogether that international law applies to 
the dispute. International law, he says, is merely ‘a collec- 
tion of the usages which prevail between civilised nations,” 
and “ are rendered practicable by the fact that civilised nations 
are of nearly equal force.” Those usages, whose value is much 
over-rated even in Europe, do not apply to “ clans ” occupying 
an inferior position in civilisation and strength ; with them, our 
relations are and must be “ determined by the fact that we are 
exceedingly powerful and highly civilised, and that they are 
comparatively weak and half-barbarous.” That is plain speak- 
ing, and no doubt there is a sense in which that rough con- 
densation of the gospel of force guided by intellect is true 
enough. The civilised world is so much stronger than the 
uncivilised, as well as so much wiser, that it has some of the 
responsibilities, and therefore of the rights, which attach 
themselves to all power. While England was bound to teach 
King Theodore of Abyssinia that he could not arrest her work 
by arbitrarily seizing her agents and subjects, Europe would be 
bound to depose a new Tchengis, if he proposed, as Tchengis’s 
lieutenants did propose, to extirpate the Chinese, and make China 
a vast grazing-ground, and is bound, as we think, to depose the 
caste which now keeps up anarchy in Eastern Europe. But Sir 
James Stephen pushes his view to the destruction of all rights, 
and indeed of all human society. Justice of some sort must 
exist as between nations, whatever their relative power or 
civilisation, or the world will be a cock-pit ; and that justice 
will, by degrees, solidify itself as law. Sir James Stephen 
would not argue that civilisation and strength gave any 
Power the right to break a fresh pledge, or massacre prisoners 
because they were burdensome to the military chest, or extir- 
pate a population to create a desert zone between two States. 
Nor would he, as we read his writings, deny that it was wrong 
to waste civilised soldiers out of caprice, or to destroy a semi- 
civilisation without good reason, or to do acts which obviously 
left the world worse than the doers found it. He would, in 
fact, though denying the existence of international law in 
Central Asia, admit some claim of international justice, and it 
is this which the advocates of this war seem to its opponents 
about to violate. The British Government, they contend, 
however wise and powerful, has an obligation to its own soldiers 
and tax-paying subjects, and is going to throw away the 
lives of the one and the money of the other on inadequate 
provocation. It has also, however wise and powerful, 
an obligation to be fair towards every human being ; and it is 
going unfairly to whip the Ameer, because it is alarmed at the 
increasing inches of his big new friend. And it has also, how- 
ever strong or wise, some obligation towards mankind and 
their future ; and it is going to reduce a semi-barbarous but 
still endurable society to hopeless anarchy, without deciding 
beforehand that it will replace anarchy by civilised govern- 
ment. That might be the result of annexation, but Sir James 
Stephen starts from the proposition that he would not annex, 
but confine results to the possession of certain military posi- 
tions, and the Government is actually pleading as a virtue that 
it has adopted this immoral idea. We have, in fact,-on his 
theory, the right, because we are wise and strong, to pulverise, 
if we choose, the existing order of Afghanistan, to break the 
tacit contract which exists between all States against unreason- 





able war, and to kill some thousands of excellent and useful 
Englishmen, without apology for any breach of law? Why? 
Clearly, replies Sir James Stephen, because the safety of | 
India is our first care in the matter, and that safety is en-! 
dangered by the Ameer’s conduct. That assertion, if accepted in | 
its full breadth, merely brings the discussion back to the old | 
ground of the expediency of the war, on which Lord Lawrence | 
and Sir James are entirely opposed ; but we are unable, even for 
argument, to accept any part of it. We maintain that in, 
doing what it thinks unjust because some future advantage 
may possibly arise, a nation injures itself just as an individual 
does, and precisely for the same reasons. It lowers its own 
morale, and destroys its own moral prestige. The first result, | 
setting the higher law aside for a moment, is weaken-| 
ing,—for one reason,—because it compels the best members | 
of the community to stand aside from plans resolved on by the 


majority, or even to resist them, and thu rives 

body of the immeasurable advantage of thes wes. Whole 
another reason,—because it deprives policy of all ik, oe for 
tinuance, and reduces it to a mere pursuit of cbiede da 0 
with every turn of events by means taken up a ted. 
hazard. The nation, like the individual, forfeits the a ro 
support which, like an individual, it gains from obedie rare 
law. It becomes purely selfish, and therefore wid “a 
either sinks from a sentient organism into a mere force dig - 
hither and thither by every br f opini Mt Dern 

i y every breeze of opinion as to its interesty- 
or it sees one interest only, expansion, till the whole world be. 
comes its enemies. And the loss of moral prestige is even 
serious. Everybody chatters of physical prestige, att 
doubt it is valuable ; but is it more valuable than the m bd 
prestige which makes every State believe that England bre . 
honest, that its word will not be broken, that it will exis 
jure except on good cause, that those who do not attack it ef 
ever feeble, may sleep in peace? In plainer English, rea 
acter no element of international strength? Which is stron 4 
be it in the East or West, an average Philistine Enolic ee, 

, . ge Philistine Englishmay 
who may be stupid, but whose word is his bond, who will 
neither cheat, nor oppress, nor bully ; or the Englishman who 
can never be trusted, whose sole rule is his interest, as it appears 
to him to-day, and from whom no one is safe? Why, apply 
that rule in finance for one year only, and England could not 
borrow at ten per cent.! Sir James Stephen says, and says 
truly, that our duty is to protect India; but how is our duty to 
be fulfilled, if we spread throughout India the belief that we 
deal fairly only with Great Powers, that as regards weak Powers 
we are a law to ourselves, and that even innocence is no pro- 
tection, if we fancy the innocence favourable to the progress of a 
great rival? The stork may despise Law, but the frogs will 
always believe in it. Sir James Stephen denies, of course, that 
the Ameer is innocent, but then let him show, as Lord Lawrence 
asks, wherein the Ameer’s guilt lies. The man is a human 
being, after all. What has he done, that we should sacrifice 
Englishmen in order to kill or depose him? It is nonsense 
to say in this century that because England is civilised and 
strong, that question has nothing to do with the matter, 
What the opponents of the war assert is that if either Power 
has received provocation, it is the semi-barbarian, who has seen 
the civilised and strong Power first seize his garden-gate, then 
demand admittance into his house, and then proclaim to all 
the world that because he is contumacious under those pro- 
ceedings, the Court, which is the plaintiff, will proceed to 
summary execution. A Turkish Pasha who did the same 
thing would be thought, by everybody but the “ Jingoes,” 
quite unjust. 

But Russia is threatening, and we have right of self- 
defence? Certainly, but not right of self-defence by every 
method. If a highwayman presents a pistol at Sir James 
Stephen, he may seize him or knock him down, or even kill 
him ; but he may not snatch up a child to intercept with its 
body the bullet intended for himself, not even if he thinks 
the child will some day help the highwayman. That is 
what we are going to do in Afghanistan. We are not preach 
ing either peace or over-caution, nor are we forgetting the 
frightful extent of British responsibility for India. The con- 
quest of that continent, or the invasion of that continent, by 
Russia would be an injury to the world and to ourselves 
amply justifying a great war ; but then if we are convinced of 
that danger, let us fight the great war, and not make its possi- 
bility a pretext for ruining neighbours who have done nothing 
at all, but whose gardens the dreaded burglar may possibly come 
across. Nobody even alleges that the Ameer is going to i 
vade India, or attack our people, or do anything to us except, 
perhaps, sit in the sulks, when we want him to receive us a 
much-honoured guests. If he attacks us, if he shells Jumrood, 
or beleaguers Quettah—which became ours fairly enough, 
though it was foolish to take it—or even proclaims that he 
intends to do these things, then of course cadit questi, and 
we must defend ourselves with a will, possibly by conquest ; 
but till some of these things have occurred, whence does 
the right of invasion spring? It cannot spring merely 
from the assertion that Afghans have no rights, for 
supposing them to have none, English soldiers have somé, 
and English taxpayers; and invasion involves their lives, and 
fortunes, and future as much as those of the unlucky Afghans, 
who are going to be crushed because they are in the way of two 
mobs who want to struggle for precedence without exactly hitting 
each other. They are not nice people at all, very likely, am 
may deserve at the hands of Providence all they are gong to 
get ; but then our soldiers and taxpayers are not Afghans, and 
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o suffer as much as their unfortunate foes. Sir 
James Stephen says the moral argument involves our whole 
a to be in India at all. Will he just point to a case even 
righ a in which we destroyed a State because another and 
in *2 one was becoming dangerous? The case of the Tal- 
Ef Scinde is the nearest analogy, and is the only one 
which nobody has ever been able to defend. 


they are t 





LORD BEACONSFIELD’S MAGIC. 


HATEVER may be the explanation of Sir Stafford 

Northcote’s visit to the Midland Counties, there was 
nent, twice repeated in his speeches, which must 
have surprised those who knew him best, though there is no 
denying that it was the one which obtained most popular 
applause. We refer to the animated tribute he gave to his 
énoble chief,” Lord Beaconsfield. If any member of the 
Government was accounted as likely in a considerable degree 
to counteract the showy policy of Lord Beaconsfield, it was Sir 
Stafford Northcote. When Lord Beaconsfield was talking in the 
most magnificent manner of the duty of sustaining the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire, Sir Stafford Northcote 
talked in the most frigid manner of the necessity of getting it 
to reform its administration, if it were to continue to exist, and 
made the letter of our Treaties the chief excuse for the feeble- 
ness of our interference. When Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. 
(ross were sounding the alarm as to the advance of the Russians, 
Sir Stafford Northcote spoke in the most complacent manner 
of the prospects of peace and the needlessness of panic. When 
Lord Beaconsfield brought back from Berlin “ peace, with 
honour,” Sir Stafford Northcote only apologised for the com- 
promise agreed upon, as, on the whole, the one that seemed to 
promise most chance of conciliating the antagonistic interests. 
During the whole of last Session his language was always the 
same,—frigid, unenthusiastic, making the least of the fancied 
triumphs of the Government, and the most of the diffi- 
culties before them. Of Turkey he always spoke apologetic- 
ally, of Russia temperately ; of war he spoke with dread ; of 
the cost of military preparations with regret ; and of coups de 
théitre with deprecation. When the constitutional question 
was raised as to the right of the Government to bring 
the Indian troops to the Mediterranean without asking the 
assent of Parliament, instead of boasting of the Royal preroga- 
tive which the Government had exercised, his tone was mildly 
apologetic. What else could they do, he asked, with an 
apparent urgency for the troops, and a certainty of increasing 
the difficulty of getting them and their cost of transport, 
if the design were published to the world? In short, 
till this last campaign in the Midlands, Sir Stafford 
Northcote has remained the one member of the Govern- 
ment who, whatever its political eccentricities might be, 
always tried to make them seem less, not more, re- 
markable than they really were. He continued to be the 
one ally of the Government who tried to defend it in a matter- 
of-fact strain, who threw cold-water on its ostentation, 
and endeavoured to rationalise its policy as much as possible 
for the sake of the rational part of mankind. But common- 
place as his speeches in the Midlands were, in manner, this 
feature was absent. Not only did he twice emphatically bear 
witness to the political triumph of his noble chief, Lord Beacons- 
field, but for the first time he emphatically adopted his policy, 
—the conservation of the Turkish Empire, the repression of 
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one sentin 


| 





one, all the many atoms of plain English common-sense 
which are so co-ordinated as to form the brain of the Cabinet, 
have been reduced to follow the guidance of the Prime 
Minister, except the two members who resigned last spring, 
Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby. Lord Cranbrook is a typical 
“ John Bull” enough, but Lord Cranbrook appears to have given 
no trouble. Colonel Stanley has all the sobriety of the 
soberest Stanley brain, but Colonel Stanley has succumbed. 
Mr. Smith has a mind trained in business, but Mr. 
Smith has apparently never rebelled against the policy of 
extravagance and glitter. Mr. Cross is a perfect specimen of 
the Quarter-Sessions type of sagacity and common-sense; but 
Mr. Cross has been as malleable from the first as if his mind 
had been fed from infancy on “ Coningsby ” and“ Alroy.” Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has often attracted attention by his in- 
cisive and peremptory judgment, but Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
has volunteered for the defence of the worst of the Ministerial 
freaks. And now at last Sir Stafford Northcote, whose wet- 
blanket seemed always ready for anything like a romanticist 
interpretation of the Government policy—even Sir Stafford 
Northcote—seems, like a moth which had long resisted the 
attraction of the candle, almost to have given up the vain 
struggle, and fluttered within the reach of its scorching and 
singeing flame. What is the talisman by which Lord Beacons- 
field achieves these wonders?—by which he metamorphoses 
typical Englishmen till they become the most plastic of all 
materials to his rococo genius and his flamboyant style ? 

It is pretty certain that it is not what men ordinarily call 
personal attraction. Lord Beaconsfield, it is generally admitted, 
appears to have no intimates, and but few close friends. Even 
Lord John Manners is probably more of a political than 
a personal adherent, and as for Lord Cairns, who is some- 
times said to be Lord Beaconsfield’s most efficient second officer 
in the Cabinet, his frigid, legal intellect shows no indication at 
all of having taken fire at the Oriental dreams of the Prime 
Minister. We believe the truth to be that of perscnal fascina- 
tion, as personal fascination is usually understood, there is no ele- 
ment at all in the influence of Lord Beaconsfield over his Cabinet. 
It is true that his victory over Lord Salisbury is more analogous 
to the victory of Mr. Rarey, the horse-tamer, over a vicious 
horse, than to anything one knows of in political literature ; and 
it is also true that Mr. Rarey, the horse-tamer, was always 
supposed to act by the spell of some curious personal fascina- 
tion. And of fascination of this kind there may be something 
in Lord Beaconsfield. But that is not the sense in which we 
apply the word *‘ fascination’ when we mean by it the attractive- 
ness which acts through admiration and through love. We 
have no reason to suppose that Mr. Rarey’s horses felt any 
special admiration and love for Mr. Rarey; and the mag- 
netism, therefore, if magnetism it was, under the spell of 
which the horse lost its inclination to resist,—and in speak- 
ing of magnetism, we only use a physical simile to conceal 
our ignorance,—was not a moral so much as a physical quality, 
And we are inclined to think that Lord Beaconsfield’s magic 
is a spell of a somewhat similar kind, certainly not moral, and 
though not exactly physical, yet a matter partly of physical tem- 





perament and partly of intellectual tactics. There is nothing 
which in his old novels Mr. Disraeli was so fond of depicting as a 
genius of this kind, which subdues without attracting,—by 
audacity, by coldness, by presence of mind, by manipulating 
skilfully the weaknesses, of those on whom it operates, often 
by stimulating ambition, more often by alarming that deep self- 


Russia by all the means in our power,—the apology for a great | distrust which is so frequently found a little below the surface 


expenditure, and the indifference to the advice of Parliament in| of our apparently self-confident countrymen. 


That Lord 


all cases where it might be possible to secure the subsequent | Beaconsfield has almost illimitable audacity, no one who knows 


adhesion of Parliament through the favour of the Constitu- 
encies for a dictatorial policy of Ministerial origin. For the 
first time since the Ministry was formed, Sir Stafford North- 


cote has spoken as a genuine adherent,—if a moderate adherent, | beneath his. 


—of all the chief aims of Lord Beaconsfield, and has expressed 
his personal loyalty and admiration, as well as his political 





| 


his career and his books can doubt. It has been his greatest 
inheritance. Very few of his colleagues have shared that 
audacity, and consequently, perhaps, their genius has quailed 
The Minister who shared this quality most with 
Lord Beaconsfield was the first to leave him; and more of them 
probably would have left him, but for the inner timidity which 


fidelity to his chief. It looks very much as if the cold and | distrusted itself, directly it found itself face to face with his 
reticent part of the Cabinet,—the make-weight against the | cold judgment and his flashy skill. 


policy of fireworks and braggadocio,—were being gradually 


But of course, in so great a game as politics, mere audacity 


absorbed, and the Cabinet were likely in a short time to become | goes for very little. Lord Beaconsfield could never have sub- 
a really united body, not merely doing the will of its head, | dued hostile judgments as he has, if he had not had much 


but doing it with the heart, as well as the will. 


What is the talisman by which Lord Beaconsfield achieves | than audacity. 


more 


audacity. And he has had much 
had as 


All his books show that he has 


more than 


these strange victories over men who seem to offer so little | keen an insight into the weak side of multitudes, as he has 


that is promising to his manipulation ? 


Lord Salisbury | had into the weak side of individuals. 


His leading ideas,— 


seemed to be even a tougher political morsel for Lord | those upon which he has drawn most consistently and most 
Beaconsfield to assimilate than Sir Stafford Northcote him- | skilfully,—are founded on his keen apergu for the weaknesses 


self, but Lord Salisbury, too, has been assimilated. One by of popular feeling. He very early saw, for instance, how great 
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an influence the monarchy, skilfully worked, might be made 
to exercise—not indeed over the true politicians, but over 
the popular masses of the English people; and he very early 
saw how powerful an engine the monarch might be made by 
a skilful First Minister to control the dissensions of a miscel- 
laneous Cabinet. One of his earliest squibs was the repre- 
sentation of the monarch in “ Popanilla ” as a wonderful statue, 
to whom twelve counsellors whisper whatever counsels they 
please, which are immediately reproduced by the statue, whether 
they be wise or silly,—the statue, moreover, on the suggestion of 
the same twelve men, opening “ its mighty mouth to vomit forth a 
flood of ribbons, stars, and crosses.” His earliest serious suggestion 
on the same subject is that the Monarchy needs “ enfranchise- 
ment,” in the interest of the multitude. And no one can study 
Lord Beaconsfield’s history without seeing clearly how ably he 
has worked the influence of the Throne, both over the ignorant 
masses, and over the immediate colleagues with whom he had 
most difficulty in dealing. He has made its powers at once a 
show or charm for the non-political, and a bridle for the 
statesmen who might otherwise have given trouble. It has 
been his policy all through to eliminate as far as possible the 
influence of the trained middle-class which has a political 
mind, and to bring the cheers of the unthinking to the direct 
support of the counsels of the crafty. And doubtless audacity 
so guided has been of immense use to him in the manipula- 
tion of his colleagues. 

Then, again, observe how pliant Lord Beaconsfield has 
always been, as well as how apt in handling pseudo-popular 
ideas. He has not only abandoned his own ideas repeatedly,— 
though only to recur to them again on a fitting opportunity,— 
but he has abandoned them with a good grace, and him- 
self consented to try the most opposed ideas. This arises 
from his infinite indifference to the ideas themselves. He 
looks at them as keys to unlock particular locks, and if he 
can pick the lock with the wrong key, he is quite ready to do 
so. Long before 1859 he had convinced himself that the true 
policy of Toryism was to operate on the prejudices of what 
Mr. Bright calls the “ residuum.” But he could not convince 
his Conservative colleagues of it, and in 1859 accordingly he 
actually proposed the very opposite idea, to limit the suffrage 
to the middle-class in both counties and boroughs alike,—to 
make a £10 rental the uniform franchise for all constituencies. 
Probably he knew the proposal would be rejected. But at that 
time he had not the power to overrule his Conservative col- 
leagues ; so he humoured them, and tried the wrong key. Doubt- 
less it has been so again and again during the present crisis. 
It is impossible to forget that as long ago as 1846,—seven 
years before the Crimean war,—he wrote in “ Tancred,” 
* The English will not do the business of the Turks again for 
nothing.” “The English want Cyprus; they will take it, 
as compensation.” Well, the Crimean war came, and 
the English did do the business of the Turks again 
for nothing; and twenty-two years went past before Mr. 
Disraeli’s idea was to bear fruit. But when the time came to 
try it, it was tried, and answered his purpose. He brought 
troops from the East,—a course also suggested in the same 
work, “ Tancred,” in which he anticipated the taking of Cyprus, 
—and moved the centre of English policy Eastwards. Then he 
explained that we must have room in the Mediterranean for 
the use of such troops, and demanded Cyprus, as his price for 
helping Turkey. Slowly the years came round, till at last he 
could really flaunt the showy fancies of his Oriental mind be- 
fore the constituencies which he himself had enlarged for 
the purpose of such operations; and when they came they 
found the man, as well as the hour. It is by this ingenuity in 
manipulating the weaknesses of men and the weaknesses of 
multitudes,—by this inexhaustible patience in waiting for the 
moment when he can do so to the best advantage,—by this un- 
limited audacity in action when the moment comes,—that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s genius subdues the genius of Lord Salis- 
bury, and also of far less powerful, though far more sensible 
men, and wins its short-lived triumphs over Saxon sense and | 
earnestness. 





THE SITUATION IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


WO difficulties in the way of peace and of Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy are cropping up in Eastern Europe, and of 
these, the first, though the most talked about, may not prove 
the only serious one. This is the resistance of the Bulgarians 
to the division of their country. The Plenipotentiaries at 
Berlin, anxious to prevent war between England and Russia, 


populations, and besides betraying the Greeks and disa; 

ing the Servians, agreed, among other things, to divide B } 
into two portiong,—one north of the Balkans, fo i 
independent State; and the other south of ‘the Bote 
forming a nondescript, semi-autonomous provine alkam, 
liable to be traversed by Turkish regulars an 
Turkish fortresses in the Balkans from comm icati 
with Bulgaria, and not free from the danger of balan ieee 
by irregular Turkish bands. The South Bulgarians pore. 
called “ Roumelians,” naturally did not like this, The — 
to form part of a strong Christian State, with wale py 
Black Sea and the Agean, not to be left in doubtful ~ fhe 
of an enclave in the decaying Turkish Empire, shut Are 
from the north by the barrier of the Turkish Balkans, 
from the Adgean on the south by Turkish territory. — 
saw no hope in such an arrangement either of tranquill 
or commerce, or development, and cast about for mn 
to defeat the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. They dade 
themselves from the first utterly opposed to a Roumelian ex 
istence, and as they had nine months given them before the 
departure of their protectors, began to organise powerful armed 
bands, and assimilate their organisation to that of Northern 
Bulgaria. The Russian officials in occupation of the coun 
regarding the bisection of Bulgaria as Lord Beaconsfield’s 
special success against themselves, of course did not impede 
this movement, but rather encouraged it, and modelled every 
institution in their hands, especially the militia, upon the 


basis adopted in the North. By a steady presgur 
—which did not include the atrocities in which some 
of the Rhodope Commissioners believe, but which 


did include a great deal of menace and worry—they 
prevented the return of Mahommedan refugees, and ip 
creased the South-Bulgarian desire for ultimate deliverance 

both from Turkey and themselves. At the same time, they 
pushed forward, with extraordinary rapidity, the organisation 
of North Bulgaria. By one of those accidents which some- 
times help despotic Courts as well as aristocratic Governments, 
the Russian statesmen had found a man who, though violent and 
self-willed, could organise, and was willing to work like an 
English barrister or an Indian civilian. By excessive industry 
and the aid of the whole population, who in North Bulgaria 
are now so orderly that their country, like Holland, is scarcely 
remembered in daily newspapers, Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff 
has organised a working Administration, and carried through 
the conscription so severely and so ably, that the Prince 
of Bulgaria, when elected in April, will find himself in 
command of 80,000 well-armed militiamen, as regularly 
drilled and officered as the Servians. With such 3 
force at his disposal, with a clear road through the 
sanjak of Sofia, given him by Lord Beaconsfield, with 
the alliance of Servia and Montenegro, and possibly with 

that of Greece, -the Prince will be a personage to be re 
spected, even at Constantinople; and able to aid, in the most 
effective way, the struggles of his compatriots to be finally 
emancipated, and placed under his dominion. It will be his 
interest to assist them, if only to recover control of the Balkan 
Passes, and he will not be morally bound by a Treaty to which 
his people have given no manner of assent. It would be diffi 
cult for the Sultan to resist such a movement, except by 
open war; and in open war he would reawaken the whole 
Eastern Question, and would have no _ certain allies. 
Austria would be moved, but Austria, as before, would 
be divided by Slav sympathies, obliged to watch Italian 
movements, and desirous, as Count Andrassy has almost 
publicly acknowledged, to push southward to Salonica 
Russia would be distinctly friendly to Bulgaria; Germany 
would have no interest in the matter; France would not ex 
pend men on a question so remote from her sympathies; al 

England, though irritated, would scarcely risk her future in aa 
alliance with Turks, in order to extirpate by Turkish methods 
a popular insurrection not upon the seaboard. The two 
provinces would come together with a clang, as Moldavia 
and Wallachia did; and Lord Beaconsfield’s most cynical 
blunder would be remedied, at the cost of the burial of his 
ricketty bantling, the Treaty of Berlin,—a cost which we fully 
admit Europe would feel for years. The Treaty, be it observed, 
would not be abrogated by Russia, but by the populations 
which Lord Beaconsfield, in defiance of their wishes, of the 
plain facts, and of the interest of this country—which is, of 
course, to see Bulgaria placed within reach of her Fleet 
replaced under a decaying Asiatic rule. He, and he only, woul 
be responsible in history for its ignominious failure. ' 

The other and still more immediate danger to peace arises 





took little heed of the ideas and aspirations of the Christian 
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from the Turkish determination to terrorise Greece and her | 

Greek provinces. All the latest accounts affirm that re- 
yor re again being brought in from Asia, and that an army 
= 60,000 to 80,000 men has been transported to Volo, 
of ity Greece, and keep Thessaly and Epirus quiet by 
to _ suppressions of any insurrection. That means war. 
cor the policy or helplessness of the Greek Government 
poor we confess that Government seems to us at once feeble 
and short-sighted—the Greeks will not endure a massacre of 
their kinsfolk under their own eyes; they will proclaim a 
Republic sooner, and frighten all the Courts of Europe by 
making Athens a centre of Republican propagandism. They 
must fight, whether England likes it or not ; and neither 
France, which insisted at Berlin on concessions to them, 
nor Italy, which almost overlooks their coast, can allow 
them to be crushed out of existence. In betraying | 
them, the British Plenipotentiaries made war certain, and 
with war, the reopening of the endless question what 
is to be done with Turkey,—a question on which England, 
nnder the present Administration, is isolated from the whole 
world. No other Power wishes the Sultan to remain, or cares 
to firea shot in order to protect imaginary routes to India. 
Many Powers care about the European solution, but that can 
be secured by partition much more readily than by war; and 
none of the Powers are really shocked by that portentous 
word, which, after all, was first made real by Lord Beacons- 
field, when he gave two unconquered provinces to Austria. 
Some of the Tory journals tell us that Great Britain can form 
alliances which will either preserve Turkey, or secure “a 
reasonable settlement ;” but with whom are the alli- 
ances to be made? Russia? That alliance is rejected by 
the Government, and repudiated by the people. France? Why 
should France exhaust herself, in the face of watchful Germany, 
to prevent Greeks and Bulgarians from getting what they 
want, or in keeping up a Sultan who is pledged lip-deep to 
follow English advice? Germany ? Germany only wishes 
Austria to go south. Austria? Austria in foreign politics 
means the House of Hapsburg, and the House of Hapsburg 
wants provinces, and is not going to quarrel with its Slav 
subjects, and so destroy its own future, on any pretext what- 
ever. It could have crushed the Russian army during the 
siege of Plevna, but it accepted Bosnia instead. There is no 
ally possible except the Christian populations, who regard 
England as an enemy, and Lord Beaconsfield as the 
swom ally of the Turk, and pledged to keep them- 
selves in perpetual slavery. No doubt we can act 
alone, but with a war forced on Afghanistan and trade 
decaying, the effort will be one which the country will 
hardly be willing to make, for no better end than to pre- 
serve a dominion which they see must terminate, and protect 
the diplomatic reputation of a Premier who has spent millions 
upon millions, and kept the whole world in turmoil for two 
years, but who has yet accomplished nothing except a statute 
enabling his Sovereign to sign herself on commissions “ Victoria 
R. et L,” instead of “ Victoria R.” There is danger ahead, 
as the Tories say, and the danger is that England, isolated and 
discredited, should be deluded into a great war in order that 
two Turkish provinces, wholly remote from our Asiatic interests, 
should be prevented from electing one Prince. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT SCARBOROUGH. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S speech at Scarborough on 
Tuesday was an ominous one for the Ministry. No one 

sees quicker than Sir William how the cat is going to jump, 
and no one can prepare for the cat a better foothold to jump 
from. Had the Ministerial policy been acceptable to the | 
country—had the electors of Peterborough, for instance, been | 
in the slightest degree attracted by the Premier's bounce or | 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s appeals for lenity—the Member | 
for Oxford would still have been critical, but his criticism | 
would have taken a very different form. We should have | 
heard, then, of Lord Beaconsfield’s resource, as well as of the 
Ministers’ blunders, of the mistaken wishes of the country, as | 








| or the world, was very nearly played out. 


' sufficient to secure. 


and louder cheers, that every “triumph” boasted by the 
Tories was either a sham, a failure, or a dangerous snare, 
From the Treaty of Berlin, which was to have lasted forty 
years, and has lasted only forty days, to the “campaign of 
common-place” just finished by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
every achievement of the Ministry came in for the same 
scorn,—which would have been fierce, but for the speaker’s 


|obvious conviction that he was dealing with rather feeble 


impostors, whose game, however injurious to the country 
He showed, first’ of 
all, that the Treaty of Berlin, which, as the Tories protested, 
had secured to Europe peace with honour, had secured neither 
honour nor peace. It had broken down on every point except 
the cessions to Russia which Russia had soldiers on the spot 
Turkey, which, Sir Stafford says, it was 
the permanent policy of England to maintain, had lost half 
her European dominions, and would probably lose the remainder, 
even the Quarterly Review declaring that the Sultan must quit 
Europe. Austria, whose presence at Novi Bazar was declared 
by Lord Salisbury to be a guarantee for Turkey, had not 
fought her way thither yet. Greece had been placed in 
an “impossible” situation, which must inevitably lead to a 
conflict. The Eastern Roumelian Commission is already in 
the “ considerable difficulty” that no one wants it, the Turks 
disliking it, the Russians thwarting it, and the Roumelians 
themselves repudiating it. The Russians are said to be in- 
triguing, and no doubt they hold the match to the combusti- 
bles ; but let them just try, “ with all their ability for intrigue, 
to get up an insurrection against the Mayor of Scarborough.” 
The Treaty has failed at every point, is dead already, and 
“ when tested by experience and reviewed by history, will be 
known as the ‘ Dunciad’ of diplomacy.” And for it its authors 
gave themselves the Garter. Then there is Cyprus, which was 
to have been “a sort of Scarborough in: the East ;” two 
Cabinet Ministers had gone to see what sort of place they had got 
hold of ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer was reduced to 
describing it ‘‘as a clinical lecture-room, in which the moral and 
political regenerators of the East might study the character of 
Levantine fevers and the moral leprosy of Turkish rule.” Was it 
necessary to take Cyprus, in order “to learn that the Tarks 
had turned it into a desert, when they have done that every- 
where they set their foot?” Cyprus will be improved, of 
course, will perhaps become “a model farm for Turkey,” but 
it will be by getting rid of Turkey and Turkish rulers. Then 
as to the Convention of June, it was a Parliamentary 
manceuvre, to cover the defeat in Berlin. It was often said that 
the fault was not with the Turks, but with those dreadful 
Pashas; “ but those dreadful Pashas are the Turkish Govern- 
ment; there is no other Government at all; and the Pashas 
have no intention of putting an end to themselves.” The 
Convention not being enough, the Government had now pro- 
vided us with an Afghan question. That also was all the 
fault of Russia, but “I thought Russia had been vanquished 
at Berlin, and her final defeat had been accomplished by the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention.” Cyprus, “ we have been toltl, is 
the key of Asia Minor, and Asia Minor is the key of Iirdia; 
we have got Cyprus, and have guaranteed Asia Minor, and 
still India is not safe.” The truth was the Govern- 
ment had brandished India in the face of Europe as 
a weapon of offence, and it was only natural, it was 
almost unavoidable, that the Power so threatened should say, 
“If you choose to use India against us in Europe, we will see if 
we cannot use Europe against you in India.” The Govern- 
ment, with all their talk about India, had brought India into 
the greatest danger since the Mutiny. “The time is not far 
distant when the nation will be called on to pronounce upon 
the policy of such a Government, and it will be judged by its 
results. Its policy has been from the first what the Americans 
call an ‘Inflationist’ policy, but the time seems to me to 
have come when this system of false credit is about to collapse. 
When the people of this country see that all this false glitter 
and idle display, this game of fanfaronnade and braggadocio 
have ended in discomfiture; that real dangers have been 
created in the attempts to fight with chimeras ; that instead 


well as of the stupidities of the Cabinet. As it was, Sir Wil-| of peace, we are upon the brink of war; that immense burdens 
liam poured out vitriol, His whole speech is one attack upon the | have been imposed upon the nation to repair the errors of a 


Government for its conduct of affairs during the past two years, | 


and every sentence in it tells, The worst enemy of the Ministry | clusion that, after all, the conduct of 


oo not wish a paragraph in it changed, or desire a better | 
Tiel as 


rash and turbulent policy, they will come to the con- 
those statesmen 


who built up our Empire as much by their prudence 


a foundation for his next attack. With merciless}as their courage was founded on true principles, and 


ctr, Sir William Harcourt followed the Government | that the safety and dignity of a great State are best 
. ° e e ° “3 . - ° ” 
‘hroughout its policy, and showed in epigram after epigram,| consulted by a policy of sobriety and common-sense. 


eaeh more stinging than the last, and each followed by louder | That is the sharpest and most outspoken attack made uyfon 
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the Ministry for months, and it is made amid bursts of 
applause in a pleasure city, by a speaker who has been, no 
doubt, a member of a Liberal Government, but who, of all 
such members, is the one least likely to allow his criticisms to 
be disturbed by his convictions. The late Solicitor-General 
has no hatred of Tories, or anybody else, till they blunder; he 
entertains, and has expressed, a profound appreciation for 
Lord Beaconsfield, and he has, of all men in England, the 
talent of keeping himself just an inch in advance of the pre- 
vailing popular sentiment. It is impossible to say of him, as 
the Pail Mall Gazette used to say of everybody else who 
opposed the Ministry, that he was at heart a Ritualist ; nor 
is he moved by that enthusiasm for the right which some- 
times induces unthinking men to mistake Mr. Gladstone, 
“ Scotch by both sides” and the coolest financier in Europe, 
for a political Don Quixote. Sir William Harcourt’s scorn is 
not an emotion, but an intellectual faculty quite within his 
own control; and when he uses it as a weapon, we may know 
that he thinks his adversary past the point when battle is 
needed for his defeat. The lance is a showy weapon, but only 
useful in pursuit. 

It is all so true, too. People suspect epigrams, and very 
justifiably, for political truths are seldom so simple that they 
can be condensed into that agreeable form; but in this 
instance the facts are so well understood that new epi- 


grams sound like old proverbs, embodiments of the 
collective experience of mankind. Nobody wants ex- 
planations when Sir William Harcourt remarks of Mr. 


A. Forbes that he described himself as “ a repentant Jingo,” 
and adds, “I fancy there are a good many of that sort about 
the country now.” No one demurs when he paints Cyprus as 
a place “ where the Fleet, which could not anchor for want of 
a harbour, is usefully engaged as a floating hospital, to cruise 
about with the troops, who could not live on shore.” The 
very crowd cheers intelligently when he says, “ We were told 
that the pro-Turkish policy of the Government was to consoli- 
date Islam, and yet we find the Afghan Moslem the ally of 
Russia, and the enemy of the protector of the Caliph.” The 
very fact that the people have been educated till they can 
follow Sir William’s glittering darts, and see exactly 
where they strike, is of itself most dangerous to the 
Government, for if once they are understood, if once their 
policy is comprehended, they are lost men, gone from the field 
of British politics, swept out by the scorn which Englishmen, 
when sober, feel for bounce, and bombast, and brummagem 
imitations of lofty purpose. The Zimes complains that Sir 
William Harcourt does not argue or devise, and the complaint 
is just ; but it is because he does not, and yet succeeds, that 
his oratory of Tuesday is so formidable. There is not an 
argument in his speech, because it was only necessary to state 
the facts, to mention the policy, to make the facts seem 
ridiculous and the policy contemptible. It is because Sir William 
Harcourt is not too earnest that his hits are so dreadfully 
damaging. He does not ask the Ministry for high morality, 
but only for a little truth in their descriptions of themselves 
and their feats. He does not complain of the want of great 
successes, but only that their little suecess, Cyprus, is so very 
small and unreal. He does not ask them for a noble 
policy, but only that their policy, whatever it is, shall succeed, 
in some infinitesimal degree. He does not find fault with them 
for not being heroes, far less for not being demi-gods, but is 
half-amused, half-contemptuous to find them as men so 
ricketty and rheumatic. It is in the want of loftiness 
in his views that the deadly effect of Sir William’s 
hostility is found. Scarborough is not the highest- 
minded place in the world, and might not have under- 
stood the orator had he pitched his discourse in a loftier 
key, but it understood at once when told that the Ministry 
had not attained in any degree even what Scarborough 
deems success. The dullness of the Ministerial fireworks may 
be best measured by the very moderate degree of brilliancy 
which would have satisfied their critic. Sir William Harcourt 
did not ask that they should remould the world, or regenerate 
Asia, or destroy Russia, or do anything very exceptionally 
grand, but only that they should have attained the poor 
compromises they sought; and he fails, with much seek- 
ing, to perceive even that. It is easy to fall short 
of the enthusiast’s ideal, but when after promising to 
surpass the poet’s dream one falls short even of the ideal 
of a vestryman, there results a sense of disenchantment 
which Sir William is precisely the man to express, and to 
deepen. Flatness is what Scarborourgh dislikes, and Scar- 
borough was shown, with all England, that the Ministerial 





policy was flat,—champagne without spar 

beer left too long pret the air. Wen nee ermal 
court derides a histrionic Ministry, and Scarborough lay a Hw. 
approval, the play may at once be accepted as wanting — 
quality which can attract even the upper galleries, The oreny 
where the experts sit, have damned it long ago. e stalls, 





MR. GLADSTONE AT RHYL. 


| R. GLADSTONE’S speech at Rhyl will, of course, be 
1 regarded by the great mass of Conservatives, and b . 

a few of the nominal Liberals, as a fresh ground of of - 
against him. The way in which they speak of his inability 
to be silent, and the popularity which Lord Hartington « 
easily gains by following his own genius for taking no trouble 
would almost persuade a foreigner that what the Bp lh 
people desire in their statesmen, is, not guidance, but ch 
allowed to grope their own way alone. But those who read 
the speech without condemning it beforehand simply beca 

it is a speech, and not a “flash of silence,” will find it 
almost excessive in its moderation on every subject but 
one with which it deals, and on that subject the 

will be grateful for its frank and lofty courage an 
refer, of course, to the closing criticism on the part 
which the Crown has been made to play in the politics of the 
last two or three Sessions. It requires great courage for one 
who has stood in the position of the chief adviser of the 
Queen to say frankly what Mr. Gladstone does say of the 
transformation of the Queen into an Empress, and of the con. 
current tendency which has developed itself to sink the advice 
of Parliament, and to commit the country to the gravest possi- 
ble resolves, without so much as hinting to the Representatives 
of the people that such steps were under consideration, “The 
foe of liberty,” said Mr. Gladstone, “under our happy insti. 
tutions, is likewise the foe of loyalty ;” and the enthusiasm 
with which this sentence was received sufficiently marked the 
deep impression of the audience that in uttering his opinion 
on this matter so vigorously, Mr. Gladstone had made a 
personal sacrifice, as well as a most wise political effort. It 
may be that for the moment offence will be taken in high 
quarters at Mr. Gladstone’s powerful but most sober criticism 
on the tendencies of the new Imperialism, but the time will 
come when the masquerading of the past Session will he 
bitterly regretted, and nothing be more eagerly desired 
than to replace the Throne in that position of modest 
irresponsibility out of which the tawdry policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield has temporarily dragged it. The Crown 
will soon discover that though it is quite true that 
the prerogative can do much to assist a brilliant Prime 
Minister, yet it loses whatever he gains. The way to make 
the people jealous of prerogative, the way to paralyse it in its 
legitimate sphere, the way to hamper it by iron fetters which 
are almost as undesirable as the disappearance of those customary 
restraints which it has till lately borne so well, is to push it to 
the front on occasions when the whole destiny of the United 
Kingdom is jeopardised, without taking any counsel with the 
people. And when one who has been the chief adviser of the 
Crown points this out, at the cost of any social or political 
sacrifice which may be involved in so doing, the whole com- 
munity ought to feel that he has rendered them not only a very 
great, but a very special piece of service. 

Beyond this manly and emphatic protest against the process 
of undermining, by abusing, the prerogative of the Crown, what 
strikes one most in Mr. Gladstone’s speech is its singular 
temperateness and reserve, its almost undue anxiety to 
prejudge nothing against the Ministry, and its straightforward, 
English common-sense. When we contrast this speech, 
indeed, and almost all the speeches which have preceded it 
from the same source, with the speeches and the policy of the 
man who now appears to rule English opinion, we almost begin 
to think that the English people have changed character in the 
last four years. When the Duke of Westminster expressed his 
profound confidence in Mr. Gladstone as a statesman and 4 
patriot, he must have felt that though he might hope to see 
the tide of popular confidence flow again as fast as it had 
ebbed, he was still struggling against a vast amount of preju- 
dice and a singular intensity of grudge. And surely no con 
dition of mind in such a people as the English can be stranger 
than this. Read the whole speech, and observe its complete 
fairness of tone throughout ; its dignified reticence in relation 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s unsubstantiated and unsubstantiateable 
personal charge; its temperate review of the symptoms by 
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__ 
: overnment had displayed the complete estrange- 
wiih aon policy from the popular aims of the English 
= le: its calm recital of the Indian policy of Lord Mayo—a 
Fonservative Viceroy—and the complete support given tohim by 
the Liberal Government ; its acute remark on the competence 
f our Native Envoy in Afghanistan to conduct for us the 
tr delicate negotiations, although the warlike party justifies 
itself by the pretension that a Native Envoy there is in- 
sufficient ; its grave demand for the still suppressed evidence 
on which the new aggressive policy is grounded ; its ironical 
criticism on the meanness of avenging on Afghanistan the 
sins imputed to Russia ; its wise warning that as an imaginary 
insult forced the French eight years ago into the most 
disastrous war they had ever waged, we should at least take 
care that our declaration of war is founded on some insult 
that is not imaginary; its sober picture of the moral con- 
fusion which has followed the Berlin Treaty ; and its remark- 
able comment on that double aggravation of a time of distress 
which is due to war-taxation,—namely, first, the loss of capital 
in munitions of war in all cases where they prove to be need- 
Joss ; and next, the still graver loss of that wealth which would 
have been brought into existence by that capital in the place of 
these useless munitions of war ;—consider, we say, all these 
ints of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, and above all, its exhorta- 
tion to Englishmen to help the Government by all means 
in their power, if they show any disposition to withdraw 
from the false position into which they are leading us,— 
and then contrast this singularly calm and shrewd advice 
with the speeches and policy of the skilful leader to whom 
Mr, Gladstone is opposed, and we shall really find some reason 
to doubt whether the English people, if they really prefer 
Lord Beaconsfield, do indeed combine those rare qualities 
of practical force and wisdom which are ordinarily attributed 
to them. 
We cannot prophesy, of course, what Lord Beaconsfield will 
say at the Guildhall this day week; but we think we can 
predict with some certainty that it will be as different as it is 
possible for one speech to be from another, not merely, of 
course, in tendency, but in style and the character of its 
ability, from Mr. Gladstone’s. If it is at all like the speeches 
which he has delivered there of late years, or those which he 
has delivered in the House of Lords since the Treaty 
of Berlin was signed, it will display reticence only 
in relation to facts and evidence, while in everything else 
it will be redolent of the steam of political magnificence 
and British grandeur. We shall hear nothing of the his- 
tory of the quarrel with Afghanistan, nothing of the detail 
of the disputes with Russia, nothing of the progress of the 
negotiations with the Sultan, nothing of the motives for the 
annexation of Cyprus, nothing of the cost of a policy of 
bounce. But we shall hear a good deal of the glory won at 
Berlin, of the debt we owe for it to the Army of India, of the 
loyalty of Parliament to a Government which has done so much to 
supersede Parliament, of the popularity among the Constituencies 
of the Government which has been unfortunately compelled to 
tax those Constituencies, of the ascendancy we have gained over 
Eastern potentates, and of the dangers with which we can 
threaten Western potentates who are not willing to fulfil to 
the letter the obligations into which they have entered. In 
4 word, if the speech be like any speech which Lord Beacons- 
field has delivered for many years back, it will be full of pomp 
and mystery and gorgeous darkness; as with the sun in 
eclipse, we shall have a grand vision of “red prominences,”— 
Jets of inflamed hydrogen, rising to a great height above the 
surface of the concealed orb,—and very little else that is clearly 
discernible, or that gives us any guarantee for the future. Yet 
this is the great British statesman of the day. This is the 
man who represents to all the world our British sense, and 
Sagacity, and practical instinct, our contempt for what is weak 
and flashy,—our confidence in liberty, and our confidence in 
ourselves. Surely, never was the British nation called upon 
to choose between two policies more opposite ; and never, till 
now, did it prefer the one which seemed so completely the 
antithesis of its own character and history. 





THE KENT LABOURERS’ STRIKE. 


HERE are all the signs of a coming Strike among the farm 
labourers of Kent and Sussex. Their present wages vary 
from 2s, 4d. to 2s. 9d. a day, subject to the deduction often made 
for a day and a half’s loss in the week. They have received 
hotice from the farmers that the wages will next week and 





round. Here is the root of the matter. 


henceforth be reduced by 3d. a day, or 1s. 6d. a week; and in 
some instances, it is said that the rent of the labourers’ 
cottages will be raised 6d. a week. The labourer’s wages will 
thus be nearly 15s. a week, if he is fortunate enough to be 
engaged every day. There is good reason to fear that many 
thousands of men will go out on strike, rather than accept 
these terms. The farmers have, no doubt, chosen the right 
time to announce a reduction. There will be no urgent de- 
mand for field labourers for several months; and we confess 
to feeling some surprise at the courage of the labourers in con- 
templating a strike at the beginning of winter. We hope that 
they will think well before they come to an irrevocable decision 
in favour of striking; and this we say with every desire to see 
their lot bettered, and with utter unbelief in the theory— 
popular at market ordinaries—that the agricultural labourer 
was happiest when he earned but 11s. or 12s. a week; and that 
high wages—as his pittance is ironically termed—are his ruin, 
Unfortunately, the question is not altogether, as some of the 
leaders of the labourers appear to think,—will the new scale 
of wages be enough to keep a man and his wife and family in 
comfort ?—but this,—will a strike succeed, in the present cir- 
cumstances, in securing a higher rate of remuneration before it 
would naturally come? It is unpleasant to tell men who are 
respectable, in spite of the sneers at their improvidence and 
intemperance—proceeding often from those who are not in a 
position to throw stones at them, and making one regret that 
Cobbett was not living to denounce the hypocrites of our 
time, as he did the “queer mountebanks, well loaded 
with public money,” who called the labourers profligates 
because they tasted ale,—that they must rest content with 
wages which barely suffice to procure the minimum of nutri- 
ment required for a family of six souls, all told, with good 
appetites. But their own statements, quite as much as the 
arguments used by Lord Darnley last Wednesday at Gravesend, 
suggest this reflection. They do not hope, as we understand 
the speeches made at Canterbury, to bring their masters to 
terms by ceasing to work, and by living on their own savings or 
the funds of the Union. They mean, apparently, to appeal at 
once to the generosity of the public. This is a confession of 
weakness. It is tantamount to an admission that, if wages 
were to be regulated by the higgling of the market, those 
paid to the Kentish and Sussex farm labourer—by no means 
the lowest—would have to be reduced. We say nothing of 
the probability of public generosity, now severely taxed by 
many urgent causes, answering this fresh appeal. It is 
enough to say that a strike which is to be dependent from 
the beginning on the charity of outsiders seems to be self- 
condemned. 

Nothing can be more deplorable and foolish than the angry 
spirit which has been imported into the discussion, even at this 
early stage. Farmers and men talk of each other in a wild, 
unreasonable fashion. You would fancy, if you took the state- 
ments of the former literally, that the men were all hopeless 
drunkards; while if the speeches made at the Canterbury 
meetings of labourers were to be taken as a true account of 
the matter, the farmers deserve every woe pronounced on those 
who oppress the poor, and “ gather the vintage of the wicked.” 
This is at once false and foolish. These recriminations lead 
both sides away from the true issue. It is idle for the 
labourer to look for the real root of the mischief in the machin- 
ations of his master; and we would say to the latter, that 
the evils from which he suffers are not to be much abridged 
by striking off a few shillings a week from his wages bill. 
The English farmer has had various remedies for distress. In 
the old days, his favourite expedient was keeping up the price 
of corn, by means of laws which prohibited the entrance of 
foreign grain, except at onerous terms. Now, his device in 
bad times is to reduce his labourers’ wages; and it is even 
more inadequate than the first. Why not adopt a third and 
almost untried expedient? Why should he not look to the 
amount of his rent, and consider whether it would not be 
more manly to ask for a solid reduction of it, than to battle 
with his miserable labourers for a few coppers? Let him take 
out his lease, if he has got one—probably a fearful and wonder- 
ful instrument, drawn according to some antediluvian form 
kept in the pigeon-holes of the local attorney—and let him 
consider whether it would not be better to make a 
stand against onerous and harsh covenants, equivalent to 
an increase of rent. Two or three farmers have been 
| writing to the newspapers that they have been paying rent out 
| of capital, and one of them boldly says that things will not 


| come right until there is a reduction of rent 25 per cent. ail 
If the “suffer- 
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ing farmer,” as he compassionately styles himself, has really | “‘ auditory sensibilities ” as Mr. Sully Proposes, we do not think 


been earning little—and where he has had to put his trust in 
wheat, he cannot have thrived in late years—he ought 
to go to the centre of things, and have a word with his land- 
lord. Once, when goaded by his opponents, Cobden said, “I 
will probe the whole question to the bottom, and there shall 
not be a farmer, however dull he may be, but shall under- 
stand that they are humbugs who tell him that, in ques- 
tions of rent and the revision of taxation, landowners and 
farmers, forsooth! row in the same boat.” Cobden did not 
live to fulfil his promise, but had he applied his matchless 
powers of exposition to the theme, he would have been as good 
as his word, and the farmers to a man would have seen that there 


is really more antagonism of interest between them and their land- | 


lords than between the farmers and their labourers. We do not, 
however, despair of a time when their eyes will be opened. The 
spell of agricultural dinners is wearing off ; taking soup and wine 
together yearly or half-yearly in the big room of the * Magpie,” 
or in the local Corn Exchange, will not always hide from the 
farmer that the landlord is his largest creditor, and that he need 
not so much mind bad times, if his rent is moderate. Most 
manufacturers will cut down many heads of expenditure before 
they touch the wages of their men, and we do not ask the 
farmer to sacrifice his interest in inviting him to do the same. 
The practice of taking farms at exorbitant rents, or on terms 


that they can be regarded alone. It is more or less a 

of incidental personal constitution, whether one sense or — 
be the more delicate. And though Mr. Sully evidently wants 
insist on our giving the first consideration to the ear, we ~ 
quite sure that if once we begin to humour the ear ~ ree 
clines to do, the eye and the nose of delicate people will sis 
their claim to be equally or even preferentially regarded. ‘The 
plea that you can shut your eyes when you Please, but 
not your ears, is of very little value. You cannot eo 
your eyes when you please with safety to yourself. if 
you shut your eyes whenever you see a squalid butcher's 
shop, or a slaughter-house, or a chimney-sweep, or a dj 
and blear-eyed beggar, you will be in the greatest possible 

of getting yourself run over or seriously jostled in the streetg - 
| and as for the vile scents with which a great many people saturate 
| themselves, under the impression that they are delightful, —the 
| horrible musk, for instance, which not unfrequently renders q 
| play or an opera, that might have been delightful, perfectly in. 
| tolerable,—there is no power of closing your senses against it g 


jall. Mr, Sully himself would admit that a man who deliberg 


which forbid the safe investment of capital, and rectifying | 


matters by squeezing the poor labourer, is neither businesslike 
nor humane. Let the farmers fight people of their own size, 
and use their alleged hardships as an argument for a legisla- 
tive measure which would really give security to capital 
invested in the soil. 

The farm labourers of Kent and Sussex are not, as is too 
often supposed, unintelligent. They have their branches of 
the Union, they read the local newspapers, and they have 
acquired from emigration agents and the letters of their 
friends some idea as to our Colonies. But they will 
forfeit to some extent their claim to esteem, if they rush 


headlong into a strike at this time. They are using 
z J 5)? 
all appearances seem to say, an instrument for a pur- 
pose for which no one thinks that it is suited. A 


strike will never raise wages, unless it is for the profit of 
the employer to increase them; the truth seems to be that it 
rarely is of any use, except in accelerating a rise which would 
have come about without it, or in preventing a fall for a short 
time. 
and the men ought to pause long before embarking in an 
apparently hopeless enterprise. 


Why should not the Union | the walnuts for A, when B obviously winced at the jarring sound 


obstructed his own sense of smell through the whole of 
public amusement, would be the cause of at least ag great 
offence to his neighbours as the unfortunate person who 


| might be the occasion of that laborious effort in consequence 


of the delusion that some of the close and fatty scents of 
the perfumers’ shops, are as delightful to all the world ag 
fragrant breezes from an open rose-garden or from a bed of 
lilies of the valley. If we are to have a new moral lay 
preached against offences to the ear, we may be very sure that 


| the other senses of our fastidious body will soon claim their equal 


right to the protection of these new moral and legislative sane. 
tions, and that as soon as we have admitted the stringency of the 


‘commandment, ‘*Thou shalt not offend thy neighbour's ear,” 


these other commandments, ‘“ ‘Thou shalt not offend thy neigh. 
bour’s eye,” and ‘‘ ‘Thou shall not offend thy neighbour's nose,” 


| are sure to follow. We live in an age when the leaders of thought 
;seem to pay a good deal more attention to sins against the 


In all probability, the victory will be with the masters, | 


use all its efforts in removing some of the labourers to countries | 
where they are more in request, and in seeking to destroy | 


the deep dislike to changing their parishes, which their 
ignorance first created, and which what Cobhett euphemistically 
called “ the old and amiable parochial government of England,” 
has greatly intensified ? 


MR. SULLY ON NOISE. 


N the November number of the Fortnightly Review, Mr. James 
Sully discourses with much unction on what he calls ‘the 
whole Iliad of afflictions” to which sensitive ears are exposed in 
great modern cities. These afflictions, he tells us, consist, for the 
most part, in ‘“‘a jerky or jarring excitation of some of the 
nervous fibres ;” and these, as Mr. Sully sees with regret, cannot 
possibly be avoided to any considerable extent in great cities. 
Mr. Sully’s object in writing the paper appears to be, first, to 
promote a more conscientious feeling amongst those who are the 
chief causes of these ‘jerky or jarring excitations of the 
nervous fibres ;’’ and next, to embolden legislative reformers to 


take up a stronger attitude in proposing to the Legislature to | , 
, noisy music, on behalf of those who are distracted and revolted by it. 


threaten and punish the most reckless of these noise-producers. 
Mr. Sully hopes that as the auditory sensibilities of men become 
more delicate, builders may be compelled, by the demand for 
quiet houses, habitually to construct party-walls thick enough 
to be non-conductors of sound; and also, that the growth of 
moral scruple on 
ears with sounds to which they have no means of refusing 
admission, may be rapid and steady. If we understand the 
paper aright, Mr. Sully puts sins against the ears of your neigh- 
bours in quite a different category from sins against any other 
organ of sense. 
the first magnitude, offences against the eye as, comparatively 
speaking, mere misdemeanours, while of offences against the nose 
he is absolutely silent. 





nerves, than they are at all disposed to pay to sins against the 
moral law, even if they do not resolve all the latter into mere 
cases of the former; and if Mr. Sully’s suggestions are to 
be taken seriously, the ancient casuistry, concerning itself with 
the morality of truth and falsehood, of oaths and their obli- 
gations, of expediency and principle, will soon be neglected 
for cases of conscience such as these,—‘ Was it right to crack 


produced by the nut-cracking ?’ ‘Is C justified in supplying D 
with clean clothes at the cost of E and F, who cannot bear to see 
drying-lines hung with wet linen?’ or ‘Ought G to use scented 
note-paper without previously ascertaining that H and K are not 
rendered uncomfortable by its fumes?’ And as the anxiety about 
such scruples grows, we think we may assume that the interest in the 
old casuistic questions concerning veracity, purity, and patriotism 
will be very apt to die away. We cannot be at the same time both 
manly and superfine. If we are to elevate questions of minute 
sensibility into questions of morality, we shall soon pass overt 
questions of morality, as of relatively even less importance than 
questions of minute sensibility. 

Of course we quite agree with Mr. Sully, that wherever the new 
question is one merely between considering the sensibilities of others 


| and failing to consider them, it is not only common kindness, but 


| 
| 


common justice to respect these sensibilities. A man who puts 


| his piano against a thin party-wall, when he might put it where 


the subject of invading your neighbours’ | 


He regards offences against the ear as crimes of | 


it would be of comparatively little inconvenience to his neighbours, 
is an unneighbourly man, who could not be expected to refuse him- 
self anything at all for the benefit of others. Nor do we object to 
a certain limitation of the rights of those who enjoy coarse and 


Such a matteris, of course, a question of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; and if the majority have a right to enjoy what 
are to them delightful noises, they should enjoy them in such 
places as those who find them perfectly odious noises may be 
able to avoid. But Mr. Sully’s argument virtually goes fat 
beyond this. He wants us to forbid people the companionship 
of dogs, in deference to those neighbours who cannot bear the 
bark of a dog; to forbid townspeople, apparently, a supply of 
fresh eggs, in deference to those who cannot endure to hear the 
cackling of the hens,—at least, we suppose this to be his meaning, 
for though Mr. Sully speaks of the harsh crowing of the cocks, he 
surely does not suppose either that the cocks lay the eggs, oF that 


But if we are to make so much of our! their presence is even essential to the laying of such eggs as are pro 
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ate the breakfast-table. In one place, he even refers to the 
vance to the neighbours of proximate nurses and nurseries,— 
nit that if offences against the ear are really to 
take rank at all as moral wrongs, no wrongs can be so great as 
due to the crying of a querulous or sick baby. But even 
- we suppose, would hardly venture to put a tax on babies 


god we quite adu 


lly, 
as he sake of saving the ears of those who cannot endure 
- ie the wail of a baby. Yet he would tax dogs,—though 
. applicable chiefly to town dogs,—for the 


what he says is 


gke of those who cannot endure the bark of a dog. Now 


how, we should like to know, is the injury caused by a 
sharp bark to the ‘* auditory sensibilities ” of the fastidious 
gadent, to be weighed against the injury to the moral sus- 
ceptibilities of a family of children, which must arise from the 
absence of those habits of interest in, and sympathy with, the 
Jower animals that the association with dogs excites? If Mr. Sully 
only means that the keeping of those wretched dogs who are tied 
up in a London kennel all day, is to be discouraged, we are quite 
with him, for the sake of the dogs, for the sake of the men 
who so misuse the dogs, and finally, for the sake of the students 
tormented by the howls and barks of the poor imprisoned crea- 
tures. But Mr. Sully’s chief point is not to put down this abuse 
of the practice of keeping dogs, but the offence to the ears of the 
neighbours caused by their sharp bark. He would be as indig- 
pant against the joyous bark of a dog rushing out for his daily 
walk, as against the mournful bark of the creature tied up in a 
dismal kennel. It is the injury to our “auditory sensibilities” he 
is so great upon, and not the injury to the sense of humanity. He 
appears to speak of the suspicion that Goethe once poisoned a 
fayourite dog of a youthful neighbour, solely from the annoyance 
its bark gave him, with a sort of historical complacency, as if it 
were a final testimony to the sinfuiness of keeping a dog which 
could by any habit of barking trouble a man of genius. Yet it 
is clear, we think, that the sympathy with the lower animals 
which is fostered by the careful and kind treatment of such 
companions, is of infinitely more moral advantage to the world, 
than the injury which their noise may cause to the nerves 
of sensitive students, is moral injury to the world. If ever Mr. 
Sully’s proposals came to be seriously criticised, we should be 
obliged to weigh against the anguish caused to the nerves of the 
sensitive by the noises which he so angrily condemns, the stimulus 
given to the good-feelings of the community by the habits of 
life with which these noises are often inseparably bound up. 
As he will hardly propose to put an embargo on the birth 
of babies, even on the ground that their cries are more disturb- 
ing to sensitive nerves than all the other noises of civilisation 
put together, so he will hardly succeed, we trust, in his proposal 
to put an end to the domestication of dogs, and cats, and birds, 
on the ground,—certainly sound enough, though quite insufli- 
cient,—that the sharp noises to which they give rise are ex- 
ceedingly, though in a much less degree, trying to the same 
class of nerves. Indeed, we note with surprise that Mr. Sully, 
though he so strongly attacks barking dogs and screaming 
parrots, has nothing to say against the nocturnal noises of cats, 
which, in volume and in horror, exceed, we should say, all the 
other animal outcries put together. 

The simple truth is, that the masses of men can never conform 
their habits of life to the needs of the superfine ; so that the super- 
fine must either go into retirement, or adapt themselves to the 
average habits of their fellow-creatures. We should recommend 
Mr. Sully, and literary men in general, first of all, to be very care- 
fal in selecting their abodes, and especially in not selecting one 
where the party-walls are thin and the neighbourhood noisy ; next, 
to cultivate not only that power of abstracting their minds from 
distracting noises on which Mr. Sully proudly dwells as one of the 
remedies for noise most worthy of human nature, but also that very 
homely virtue of patience, in cases where it is impossible so to ab- 
stract their minds, which is perhaps a remedy of too common a 
character to deserve the notice of a philosopher ; and last of all, 
if none of these remedies be adequate, to condescend still further, 
and try a little cotton-wool. A philosopher with cotton-wool in 
his ears is, no doubt, a homely sight; but after all, such an ex- 
pedient may be preferable to continuous fretfulness on the one 
hand, or to moving heaven and earth to deprive common people 
of their most innocent pleasures, on the other. 





THE NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE GLASGOW 
: BANK SHAREHOLDERS. 
Tis with a sense of actual pain that we find ourselves unable 
to support the proposal now mooted in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and London to open a National Subscription for the Shareholders 





in the City of Glasgow Bank, with the Lord Mayor and Provosts 
of those cities as Trustees. The claim of many of these unhappy 
people to the compassion of their fellow-citizens is, in many cases, 
of the strongest kind. A great majority of them, perhaps a thou- 
sand out of the twelve hundred and fifty, have been totally ruined 
by a catastrophe which they foresaw as little as they might have 
done an earthquake or a landslip. A large section of them are 
most respectable persons, in the decline of life, who have 
retired from trades or professions to live on their small 
realised properties, who cannot return to work again 
with any chance of success, and who have before them 
no prospect, except the poor-house or the grudging charities 
of relatives or friends. Hundreds have wives and children de- 
pendent on their incomes, and in all cases probably the ruin is 
that of households rather than of individuals. The Scotch papers 
are full of “* painful cases,” made all the more heart-breaking by 
the fortitude and patience of the sufferers, who display, in most 
instances, that pathetic resignation to the inevitable which one 
does not expect from the Scotch character, but so often finds in 
it. The terrible case, the ruin of five maiden ladies, the youngest 
of whom is seventy, which has so roused sympathy that the 
Times extracts a local poem on the subject, is no more than a 
striking example of a ruin which affects directly at the very least 
five thousand persons, of whom one-half at least are perfectly help- 
less. No shadow of active wrong-doing attaches to the ruined, nor 
have they even been actuated by ordinary greediness to be rich, 
or to enjoy unearned incomes. It has been shown by conclusive 
statistics that a large proportion bought their shares at a com- 
paratively recent period and at recent prices, and hoped only for 
the five per cent. which such people consider the natural interest 
of money, and which it is now, on safe security, so difficult or so 
impossible to obtain. There never was a calamity in which 
private or local charity was better justified, or in which the help 
of the rich could afford more direct relief, or was more deserved, 
so far as suffering can deserve assistance. We understand well 
the pity such sufferings in such people must arouse, and hold any 
man right who, to relieve them, sacrifices his own comfort, or begs 
from all he knows, or even, on behalf of extreme instances of 
helplessness, appeals to the entire community. 

But nevertheless, we cannot support a national subscription, 
raised through quasi-oflicial agency, and intended, like the Indian 
Famine Fund, to register the nation’s opinion that the sufferers 
were irresponsible for their own distress. We cannot think it well 
that a whole people should use their efforts still further to 
diminish the public sense that the shareholders of an undertaking 
are responsible for its management, owe to the public something 
beyond mere ownership, and must bear the penalty not only of 
wrong acts, but of negligence, ill-management, and careless- 
ness in the investment of funds. It is that penalty which 
educates the people to distinguish between one security and 
another, teaches them not to assist fraud with their cash, 
and enforces on them the first lesson of commerce,—that 
every partner is in his degree a trustee for the rest. That respon- 
sibility is already too lightly felt, and to relieve the shareholders 
in a ruined Bank of it by a quasi-national act, is to help pro tanto 
in breaking down one of the strongest safeguards, almost the 
only remaining safeguard, for commercial morality, and for 
that caution in dealing with money which is almost as 
necessary to a community like ours as personal honesty 
and thrift. The notion that a grand failure is a pure 
misfortune, and one for which the partners are irresponsible, 
is one far too widely diffused already, and one which 
it is wrong as well as inexpedient to make deeper, as a 
national subscription would inevitably do. All these Share- 
holders invested their money at their own discretion, ina concern 
which was managed by nominees whom they could have changed 
or controlled, or at the half-yearly meetings questioned as to the 
truth. They were at least as responsible as if they had started 
shops, in which latter case, had they failed, no stranger would 
have helped them. They were in theory owners, and knew it, and 
their responsibility cannot be wisely taken from their shoulders, 
and placed on those of the general people. That seems, and is, 
a hard sentence; but if our readers will subject it to the test of 
comparison, they will see that it is just. ‘The cases are very few 
in which a national subscription can be justified while a national 
vote would be condemned, yet who would defend a national 
Parliamentary vote for the Shareholders of the broken Bank? It 
would be denounced as pillage of the taxpayer for a non-national 
concern, If the plea is character, the Shareholders in the City 
of Glasgow Bank are not more deserving than the relatives 
of any other bankrupt, or the dependents of any other 
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rotten concern. Not a week passes without the failure of some | it,—that he should be endowed with any feeling for “tone” 
‘‘house,” or * trust,” or institution, ruining hundreds for whom | two kinds of mind, we believe, are more diverse than those of “ 
no subscription is raised, and who suffer as much as these share- | scientific person, or the critic with scientific leanings and 
holders, without the alleviation of so much public sympathy. Or | colourist,so born. Even among great artists, the few who ha ; 
is it the powerlessness of the victims? ‘They are not more! been distinguished by scientific ability—who were engeem 
powerless than the gas shareholders, of whom Mr. Edison, if his architects, mechanicians, or discoverers in natural philosophy rm 
hopes come true, will send so many thousands into the Gazette. | not, if we take the most conspicuous examples, possessed me 
Or is it their multitude? They cannot be a fiftieth of colour-gift. As for examples in the world around us, th 
the families ruined by the collapse of Spanish Bonds, the experience of any one conversant with artists will tell the cian 
repudiation of the Turkish Debt, the fall in all prices for| way. ‘Those who feel colour strongly are, as a rule, the last to 
mining produce, or even the general decline of trade. There is | talk about it. Unhappily, it is very much otherwise with thoge 
no national subscription for the thousand families thrown on the | who do not feel it strongly, although they are keenly interested in 
poor-rates when a great Lancashire mill gives way before the|art. It is all a matter of taste and decorative effect, If the 
fall of prices in India, caused by the mad shipments of goods by | scientific spirit is to be viewed with suspicion, we haye no 
speculators desirous only of drawing against the invoices. Or is| great confidence in that of the decorator, whose dealing wit, 
the plea in this case the utter character of the ruin, as compared | tints and tones in abstract colour does not always tend toa 
with the smallness of the investment, the surplusage of the penalty, healthy judgment of colour in painting. 
as it were, over the offence. Thatis by far the best plea, that surplu- | |The October number of the Cornhill Magazine containg an article 
sage being a consequence of a law which the community makes; and | on the subject which is able and truthful in its noting of various 
even that cannot be admitted. All penalties on the innocent are | facts in the history of Art, but is marred, to our thinking, by a 
surplus penalties, and in every failure the innocent endure them. | mistaken view of what a really fine picture ought to be, and by 
The shareholders all knew of their unlimited liability, and knew | an evidently imperfect appreciation of colour, as used in Pictures, 
also that such liability was a risk they had no right to run. They | The writer’s main purpose is to show that hitherto we have claimed 
might as well have made themselves partners in shops of which| to receive from the art of painting the twofold pleasure of 
they did not understand the trade, or have taken partners into their | having our eyes agreeably stimulated by colours, and an intellect 
own businesses of whom they did not know the names. There | addressed by the correct imitation of natural objects; that we 
are certain forms of recklessness only to be palliated by | have allowed our craving for the former more immediate and 
the readiness of the reckless to bear their own liabilities, | sensuous delight to get itself satisfied at the cost of the latter 
and the purchase of unlimited companies’ shares is, in| more purely intellectual one ; and that as time goes on, and our 
our day, one of them. Small investors have no more| taste improves, it is probable that we shall naturally come to de. 
moral right to buy into such concerns than they have to| mand the separation of the two, or at all events, a more decided 
engage in any other reckless enterprise, to start businesses they | insistance in art on the one ground of pleasure or the other, 
know nothing about, or to bet on fluctuations the cause of which The delight in colour is natural and good,—only let it be 
they cannot foresee. They risk their household future just as| seen clearly that the gratification of it has little or nothing 
much as the ’Change speculators who break every day, and for|to do with the direct imitation of nature, whose colours 
whom the general public never votes a penny, or we may add, | are, for the most part, too grave and subdued to yield the de. 
shows any feeling beyond one of slight aggravation that they | sired amount of chromatic stimulation. That object must be 
should ever have existed. obtained by means definitely directed to that end, and no other, 
Nothing of all this, we repeat, applies to private or local | For want of seeing this, we have had our pictures hurt as like. 
subscriptions for any of the sufferers, or even to general subscrip- | nesses of nature by over-colouring, artists being accustomed either 
tions, provided that they are limited to defined cases, such as| to choose subjects naturally bright, for the sake of the fine colours 
those of victims over sixty, or women, or children—that is, are| they were capable of bearing without falsehood, or to falsify the 
definitely given to relieve suffering without lightening the burden | colours of naturally dull subjects, for the sake of decorative effect 
upon the whole body. We have no desire to check the flow of | of which colour is the chief element. Our delight in colour has 
charity in this or any other direction, but only to protest against | been in no degree lessened by civilisation,—we get much more 
any general effort to relieve traders by national charity of the | pleasure from the gratification of our refined and perfected 
consequences of reckless trading. It is a strange proof of the| esthetic feeling in regard to it than the savage can obtain from 
ascendancy which Directors acquire in our corporations, that their | his startling pigments ; ‘‘ but we have found out that we cannot 
conduct should be so completely separated from that of their| in one and the same artistic product enjoy both the accurate de- 
masters, the shareholders, and it is not one which we desire to see | lineation of nature, and also the stimulation of colours very much 
further justified by an informal national vote. ‘The shareholders | brighter and more pronounced than nature. The result has been 
in all Banks ought to learn that in the last resort they are | that decorative and imitative art have necessarily diverged,” and 
masters,—that they can compel, for instance, registration under | it is interesting to guess how much further this process of diver- 
the Limited Liability Act; and that if they will take no trouble | gence will extend, and whether we sball finally arrive at the point 








and give no orders, they must accept the pecuniary responsibility 
which by their abstinence from protest, while still remaining 
shareholders, they obviously elect to retain. ‘‘ Miss Matty,” in 
‘* Cranford,” who cashes the note of the broken bank in which she 
has been ruined as a shareholder, is not intended as an example 
of human wisdom; but she had a better idea of her moral re- 
sponsibility than the journals, in their just and humane compassion 
for human misery, are just now preaching. 


| of knowing for certain that we have no right to look for power of 


colour or exquisiteness of design in any trustworthy representation 
of reality, such delights being reserved for purely ‘ ideal pieces” 
only. Representations of the actual world will tend, in propor- 
tion to their accuracy, to be unexciting in hue and undelightful 
in form ; for we may remark here that the writer in the Cormhill 
has the same future in store for the graceful lines, curves, and 
sinuosities which artists have hitherto pretended to see in nature, 











~ =— as for their gay, exaggerated, and in truth entirely decorative 
= sli a colours. 
COLOUR IN PAINTING. There are many things in the article with which we agree (with 
HE scientific spirit is often charged with attempts to invadeand | our own gloss upon them, perhaps), and much which may help 
conquer other domains than its own. In that of the Fine Arts, | artists to be on their guard against besetting sins—and their very 
a certain legitimate influence, it is true, has always been assigned | best work is always on the edge of deadly error, somehow —but 
to it. Its aid is useful in technical processes, and in our study of | we hasten to join issue with the writer on the misconception, a 
all objects of imitation. But any attempt on its part to conquer | it appears to us, which runs through his view of painting alto- 
and permanently occupy or to interfere with the capital city, as| gether. Of course, we take for granted that he does not use the 
it were, in which the sacred power of artistic invention reigns of | word “imitation” in the restricted sense of would-be deceptive 
right supreme, we instinctively feel to be an outrage. We are no | resemblance, but as it is commonly understood when we speak 0 
less sensitive with respect to any scientific interest in the province | representative, or even realistic art. To us, it appears that no 
of Colour. Nay, there are reasons why we should be even more development whatever will ever make art in any of its higher 
so. A great natural philosopher or successful experimentalist | forms other than the expression of the intellectual and emotional 
must have his share at least of imagination, he may be keenly | elements of our nature in perfect combination ; and that what he 
alive to the beauties of poetry, and enjoy those of painting, so far | speaks of as the ‘* decorative intention,” with its requirements of 
as they depend on truthful portraiture and effective arrangement striking colours and studied forms, represents really the sym- 
of forms; but it is very unlikely that he will have an eye for | pathetic or imaginative force, without which no imitation, however 
colour, and a sheer impossibility—we will run all risks in saying | exact, can have power over the minds of men. On the othet 
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——old equally strongly that the action of the decorative 
band, 4 sainting at all events, is only healthy when it is in 
ee aalen with nature,—inspired by nature, and com- 
on “satisfied with the forms and colours of Nature. The lines 
ey ae figure, even in these degenerate days, will surely 
. 4 samples of such infinite beauty of curvature, that the 
PP oer of designers cannot do better than copy them truth- 
= ; The colours one meets with in ordinary landscape are 
fo A bright and pronounced enough to be effective in the most 
ne statement of them without that intensifying of which our 
ae roundly declares artists to be continually guilty. Has he 
been so unlucky in his art society as never to have met with an 
artist of whom he could imagine that the love of truth was so 
strong that the thought of decorative effect never entered into 
his head, while the desire to convey by any means in his power 
the true impression of the splendid colours which almost every 
day brought before his eyes amounted to a passion? With a 
figure-painter, the degree to which he will use the stimulation of 
colour in telling bis story is to some extent a matter of choice, 
although even in his case, the subtle rendering of intense feeling, 
as in a lover's parting, is none the less true for the colour being 
jovely ; but with a landscape painter that degree is pretty well 
fixed for him by nature, unless he takes some pains to avoid his 
obligations. Comparatively colourless subjects can be found by 
secking for them; but the sympathy with nature would be 
limited which was never excited by her excitement, and the 


tion. We hold, on the contrary, that truth in painting, so far as 
painting takes rank with poetry as an imaginative art, will 
always demand beauty of design and colour for its adequate 
expression, and that a work of art will always be felt to fall 
below the highest standard, in which these qualities, which are 
indeed allied to decoration, are not evidently part and parcel of 
the artist’s original creation. We maintain also that the loveliest 
colouring in pictures will always be the strictest copy of nature. 
If the art-creed of the future does not contain these articles of 
faith, we can only say that, like the heathen of the story,—who, 
no doubt, as a barbarian, had a strong colour-instinct,—we 
would rather sin and suffer with our ancestors, than be converted 
to the new creed. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ieicaibieted ia 

THE AFGHAN QUARREL. 

(To THe Epiror OF THB “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—Will you permit me to express a conviction that all this 
present excitement about Afghanistan and the supposed immin- 
ency of war with the Ameer is the simple result of a deliberate 
dodge—I can think of no other name to call it by—of the 
Premier's, to divert public attention from the failure of the 
‘peace with honour” flourish with which he heralded the un- 
satisfactory part played by himself and colleague at Berlin. I do 


















splendours which she puts forth at such times, Certainly, there | not believe that we shall go to war with the Ameer, or that we shall 


could be no real sympathy with the sun. 


For let it be noted that | even attempt to occupy Herat or Candahar ; nor do I think that 


it is not in sunsets and sunrises only, or in far-away lands under | Lord Beaconsfield has ever intended or intends to do more than 


purning skies, that colour facts are offered to our notice as bright, 





distract public attention, and keep alive the dangerous antagonism 


. ” . . — - . * . . . owe 
as rich, as ‘‘ pronounced ” as our finest pigments can be. Let/ to Russia in which alone his claim to public support is based. The 


the sun light up for a moment the most common-place scene in 


** Afghan” difficulty is one of his own creation, and another of 


any ordinary country, the shadows will at once cease to be, if | those ‘sensation scenes” which make up the political drama of 


” 


they ever were, a ‘dull brown, 


and lichen and russet-leaf or! which he is the self-created hero. 


1 have not the slightest 


peat-stained river in the sunlight will give more than a “faint! doubt that he will find a mode of securing “ peace with honour” 


hint of colour.” 

its tones, which are often as much beyond our power of imitation 

on the side of darkness as the bright tints are on that of light. 
But according to the critic, or rather ‘‘ philosophical zxsthe- 


tician,” of the Cornhill, every plain, uncritical person knows that} coolness and reticence of each 


“artists do introduce a great deal more colour into their imita- 


A dull day even will do that, in the depth of | on the banks of the Indus, as he found one in the capital of 


Prussia, and that he will take credit financially and politically 
for having again saved his country from difficulties which 
are, after all, but of his own creation. Observe, Sir, the 
individual Minister of his 
Cabinet on the subject; the blatant vigour of the Ministerial 


tions than they ever find in Nature ;” and further on he declares | organs ; the emission of the two State-papers, by Sir Bartle Frere 


that most artists and critics still tacitly hold the critical principle 
that Art ought to be more beautiful than Nature. 
sorry to hear it. He has ** actually stood and watched an artist in 
the very act of reddening a grey cliff.” 
the artist’s side of the story. He might say that the rock was 
unmistakably red, and that his overlooker was perverse in think- 
ing it grey. Artists, we know, do err greatly in their interpreta- 
tion of such natural facts, but we also know “ plain, uncritical” 
people in plenty to whom the world is uniformly grey. 
Limits of space will only allow us to hint at the existence of 
certain difficulties which make the perfection of colour-truth a 
much harder thing to obtain in landscape painting than in any 
other branch of art. We have given reasons why the landscape 
painter can hardly help making the attempt to obtain it. The 
simple fact that our poor, paltry stains of colour at their brightest 
absorb and do not give out light, while light is the very life of 
nature, and the representation of its splendour or its fading 
away through twilight into utter darkness, the chief source of 
poetical effect which the landscape-painter possesses,—this fact 
alone is sufficient to indicate the special difficulties of his task. 
The Cornhill writer may call his love of colour which shall strike 
a8 colour, a love of decorative effect, if he likes—it is often, we 
dare say, nothing more—but we contend that in proportion to 
the nobleness of his aim his colouring will be beautiful, nay, even 
gorgeous, in its richness and brilliancy, just so far as it is true. 
If he or any other artist chooses to paint pictures, i.e., imitations 
of men and things, which shall be distinctly addressed to the 
colour-sense—and many more such pictures will, we think, 
come to be painted—he has just as much need of mental grasp 


and ruling power, of purely intellectual strength, in short, as | 


the painter who relies on other more material grounds of effect. 
The laws of colour are as strict, if not as well known, as those 
of music. 

The writer of the article in the Cornhill either has no likes and 
dislikes, or keeps them well to himself. Whatever is is right, at 
least in Art. It is by the objective method of inquiry that he arrives 
at the conclusion that some day, in all probability, the divergence 
which is even now visible between the imitative and decorative 
“lements of art will end in something very like complete separa- 


and Lord Lawrence ; the retention of the particulars relative to 


If so, we are| Sir Lewis Pelly’s mission, and the very peculiar circumstances 


under which Sir Neville Chamberlain’s Embassy was urged for- 


We should like to hear) ward, and as promptly recalled, and then remember the utter 


untruthfulness of the statement relative to the insulting manner 
in which the entrance of the Embassy into Afghanistan was re- 
fused. A very little reflection will then convince you that this 
Afghan difficulty is but one of those “incidents” which have 
distinguished every stage of the political conduct of the present 
Government. Look back, Sir, at the mode in which the 
Opposition has been silenced and Ministerial action glori- 
fied, and you will find in every instance, without excep- 
tion, that a ‘‘lie” has been at the bottom of every Minis- 
terial triumph. The skilfulness with which the passions of the 
country have been roused and maintained at fever-point, the 
means resorted to to keep alive suspicion of Russia, the falsity of 
every statement made, all point to the sole end and aim of keep- 
ing a party together, to spreading throughout the country a belief 
that nothing but confidence and reliance on Lord Beaconsfield 
can save it, and that Imperialism and personal government are 
deliberately intended to supplant constitutional liberty, and the 
old traditional right of the English people to govern themselves 
through the agency of the Three Estates of the Realm. By such 
acts and by such conduct, the Republican institutions of Rome 
were sapped, and the seeds sown by which an empire that had 
spread civilisation from the Baltic to the shores of Africa, and 
from the Euphrates to the Pillars of Hercules, was destroyed. 
The gross immorality of such conduct is only equalled by the 
astounding blindness of the English people. 

I do not for one moment deny that Russia has skilfully availed 
| herself of the folly into which the English people have allowed 
themselves to be led blindfold. Her statesmen have showed 
themselves equal to every emergency, and unless the Liberal 
party awake and free themselves by a strong, united effort from 
| the torpor which seems to have paralysed their political action, 
‘the opportunities—not one of which will Russia neglect—for 

doing serious mischief will daily increase. The matter is indeed 
' so serious, that even at the risk of becoming tedious I will beg 
| you to allow me to recall the “incidents” by which the present 
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Government have secured a hold on the imagination, on the 
passions, and on the ignorance of the people of this country, and 
by which they have overborne the good-sense of the nation, and 
rendered the puny and disunited efforts of the Liberal party 
abortive. In the first place, they concealed the fact that when 
Lord Salisbury went to the Conference at Constantinople, the 
Turkish Government had already been informed that whatever 
course they pursued, the Government of Lord Beaconsfield 
would strenuously oppose any coercion being exercised to force 
them to assent to the wishes of Europe. Then we were told 
that Russia had broken faith, inasmuch as she promised that 
Constantinople would not come within the sphere of her opera- 
tions,—when a despatch, which was suppressed for a whole year, 
distinctly proved that Russia had, before a shot was fired, in- 
formed England that if in the pursuit of victory she was com- 
pelled to cross the Balkans, she might be obliged temporarily to 
occupy the capital. Then came the assurance that the English 
Fleet was only about to move into the Sea of Marmora, to protect 
the lives and property of British subjects, and when it got there 
we were as distinctly informed it was to cover Constantinople, 
keep open the Straits, and act as a standing menace to Russia. 
Then came a telegram from the British Ambassador that the 
Russians had broken the truce by a forward movement, a 
statement subsequently explained as a result of false infor- 
mation. On that telegram, Parliament, however, condoned the 
movement of the Fleet. Then came Sir Austen Layard’s 
despatch relative to Mr. Gladstone’s alleged attempt to 
rouse the Greek nation to arms, which it took months to de- 
monstrate a falsehood, and which was avowedly put forward 
to lower the influence of that statesman in the respect of the 
nation, as well as to widen the split in the Liberal party. On 
that episode followed a statement that a British man-of-war's 
crew had been fired on by the Russians and taken prisoners,— 
equally exaggerated, and void of anything but the slightest 
foundation of fact. Then we heard that Russia was preparing a 
secret treaty with Turkey, behind that of St. Stephano, in which 
there was absolutely no truth, or the semblance of truth. Then 
came an application to Parliament for an advance of six millions 
—not to spend, but to enable Ministers to go to a Congress 
strong in the support of a united people—whereas, in fact, most 
of it had been already expended in military and naval preparations. 
Then the nation was assured that peace was certain, and that 
no military movement was contemplated,—an assurance verified 
by calling out the reserves, and sending 7,000 sepoys from India 
to Malta. ‘hen came the assertion that Russian troops had 
driven from their villages and massacred thousands of Mussulman 
peasants,—which, on inquiry, proved to be a pure fiction. Again, 
before this, we had been surprised at hints of a secret understand- 
ing with Russia relative to Bessarabia and Batoum, which Ministers 
indignantly declared unworthy of credit, but which, neverthe- 
less, proved to be strictly true. We were also told that Lord 
Beaconsfield had made a patriotic speech in Congress, and in 
the presence of Prince Gortschakoff, which brought that eminent 
statesman to his knees, all of which was pure imagination. Further, 
we were startled by a secret treaty concluded between England 
and Turkey, by which we secured Cyprus, and pledged ourselves 
to protect against foreign enemies and internal revolution the 
Asiatic provinces of the latter Power, and this in the face of the in- 
dignation we had shown at the bare possibility of a secret treaty 
between Russia and Turkey, of our determination to uphold the 
spirit of the Treaty of Paris, and of our insisting that territorial 
aggrandisement by one Power at the expense of another was a 
violation of international comity, and certain to provoke a 


—_— a British Embassy is repulsed from the frontier Ils 
| that sufficient cause for national disquietude? My answer ig 

| it is simply the natural result of our own folly, and of the _ 
immoral, and utterly unjustifiable misconduct of our 

| Government. Withdraw the cause, supplant folly by wi 
recklessness by caution, immorality by decent honesty of m 
and purpose, and a spirit of audacious mendacity bya uheial 
| justice and truth, and Russian influence will be confined to the 
obtaining that which it has an undoubted right to seek,—namel 
| the establishment of friendly and commercial relations with 
neighbouring Power, whether that Power seeks or declines 
similar relations with ourselves. We have thwarted or 
affect to think we have thwarted, Russia in Europe; she 
seeks, or pretends to seek, to revenge herself in Afghanistan, 

We have won by intrigue an unsubstantial triumph at Berlin, 
We have accepted promises instead of performance at Constantj, 
nople. We have undertaken obligations in Asia Minor which 
we cannot and, which I do not hesitate to say, we have no inten. 
tion to fulfil. We have avoided a substantial and real settlement, 
and accepted in its stead a shadowy phantom. We have resown 
the seeds of disquietude in Eastern Europe, alienated friends ang 
allies, imperilled peaceful reforms, shaken to their base our ow, 
national institutions, departed from traditional precedent in ou 
home and foreign policy, awakened the fiercer instincts of our 
lower orders of society, without strengthening the nobler virtugg 
of the higher orders ; and we have done all this, simply and solely 
in blind obedience to a man whose ambition is to live in history 
as one who triumphed by the mere force of his iron will over 
the accidents of fortune, race, religion, wealth, education, and 
social position, indifferent to the best interests of his adopted 
country, when they clashed with the object of his life or the 
fancies of his dreams.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A ** CONSERVATIVE,” BUT NOT A “ Jrygo,” 





THE TREATY OF BERLIN AND ITS FULFILMENT, 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

S1r,—The mot d’ordre has evidently gone forth to divert public 
attention from Afghanistan to Turkey in Europe. The country 
has now seen that the ‘‘ Imperial policy” of our Government 
consists in truckling to the strong and bullying the weak, play- 
ing the part of a Bombastes Furioso towards Russia, but dis- 
playing the real measure of their courage by a trial of strength 
with a puny potentate like Shere Ali. ‘The British Lion, to do 
him justice, does not like to be made ridiculous, and he has reso- 
lutely declined to roar against small Afghanistan. The necessary 
stimulus must therefore be got by getting up, if possible, another 
anti-Russian agitation, Hence the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in one of his recent speeches, advised the British public to turn 
their attention from Afghanistan to Roumelia ; and the Ministerial 
organs have taken the hint, and have begun the old game of 
shaking their fists against Russia, for her alleged violations of 
the Treaty of Berlin. 

Now let us look at the facts. It is recorded in the Protocols of 
the Berlin Congress (p. 253), that Prince Gortchakoff proposed 
the adoption by the Congress of the following resolution :=— 
“ Europe having given her most solemn and binding sanction to 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin, the high contracting 
parties regard the totality of the articles of the present Act as 
forming a combination of stipulations, the execution of which 
they engage to control and superintend, while insisting on their 
being carried out entirely in conformity with their intentions. 
They reserve to themselves the right to come to an understand. 
ing, in case of need, as to the requisite means to ensure a result 
which neither the general interests of Europe nor the dignity of 





European war. ‘Then came the assurance of “ peace, with 
honour,” exemplified by a bloody war between Austria and the | 
Bosnian and Herzegovinian provinces, and by the unblushing | 
abandonment by England of the Greek claims, which it had | 
undertaken to support and secure, followed now by a/| 
general support of Mahommedan power in Europe, and a con- | 
templated destruction of it in Afghanistan. ‘These, Sir, are some | 
of the incidents which justify me in prophesying that the ‘* Afghan | 
difficulty ” is nothing more than an additional “ incident” by | 
which inquiry is to be diverted, discussion burked, and the 
excitement of the nation maintained at fever-point. I am certain | 
that war with the Ameer is not intended, and that it will not take 
place, but that the possibility of it will enable the Government | 
to tide over the financial consequences of a reckless and unjusti- | 
fiable foreign policy, and keep the country bound in the iron | 
chains of a political despotism which has no parallel except in the 
causes which laid Rome at the feet of the Vandal and the Goth. 


But, Sir, it may be said, there are Russian Generals in Cabul, | 


the Great Powers permit them to leave invalid.” 

Prince Gortchakoff went on to explain ‘that he has solely 
had in view, in this draft, the maintenance of the dignity of the 
European stipulations. He wishes that it should be made pet- 
fectly clear that the Congress has not accomplished an ephemeral 
work. His Serene Highness calls to mind that the experience of 
the past should encourage the High Assembly to give a sanction 
to its decisions.” 

The proposition was received favourably by Prince Bismarck, 
but coldly by the other Plenipotentiaries. But the most strenuous 
opposition to it came from the representatives of England and 
Turkey. It was accordingly rejected by the Congress. Turkey 
steadily obstructing the decrees of the Congress, whenever she feels 
tolerably secure from the pressure of material force. The rectifi- 
cation of the Greek frontier has been formally refused by the 
Porte. It declines to make any move to fulfil its engagement to 
introduce reforms into the provinces which lie outside the direct 
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ions of the Treaty of Berlin, and it is throwing difficulties 
provisio f ceding to Servia and Montenegro the territories 


in the way © f Berlin. If the Russi 
warded t0 them by the Congress of Berlin. the Russian 
os of occupation were to retire, there can be little doubt that 


the Porte would oppose its traditional vis inertix to the further 
falfilment of its engagements. 

Now, what is our Government doing under these circumstances ? 
js doing two things ; first, it is partly conniving at, and partly 
y active intervention, the conduct of the Porte ; and 
deayouring to get the other Great Powers to 
tion against Russia, on the plea of the non-fulfil- 


It 
enoouraging b 
secondly, it is en 
make a demonstra 


ment of her engagements. 
Qur Government’s passive encouragement of Turkish obstruc- 


tiveness is notorious. One illustration will suffice. The accurate 
and impartial correspondent of the Times at Constantinople 
agserts, in his letter in Wednesday’s issue, that the English members 
of the Roumelian Commission opposed the proposal of the 
Russian Commissioners to put pressure on the Porte to fulfil its 
ments under the Treaty of Berlin. Not satisfied with this 
passive support, our Government has lately undertaken to put 
on the other Powers to release Turkey from a part 
of her obligations. The territory ceded to Servia by the 
Treaty of Berlin includes the important district of Vranja. 
The Turks are very reluctant to give this district up; but even 
Turkish impudence is unequal to the task of asking the Powers 
qho framed the Treaty of Paris to give their formal sanction to 
the retention of Vranja by the Porte. Our Government has 
accordingly been deputed to do the Turk’s dirty work ; and as 
our Foreign Minister last spring conveyed to the Hellenic Govern- 
ment the Porte’s menace to burn Athens—a menace which even 
the Turk was ashamed to utter by his own mouth—so now our 
Foreign Secretary has proposed to the signatories of the Treaty 
of Berlin to let Turkey keep the district of Vranja. The plea is 
that it is important strategically, and that some of the population 
are Mussulmans. That Mussulmans should live under equal 
laws ina Christian State is a great hardship, in the opinion of 
our “Imperial’’ Government: but that Christians, who have 
been delivered from Mussulman oppression, should be given 
back to bondage, is deemed right and proper. Yet it was hardly 
to be expected that even Lord Beaconsfield’s Government would 
have stooped to make such a proposal to the Christian Powers 
of Europe. 

And it is at the moment when our own Government is thus 
intriguing against the Treaty of Berlin that they are accusing 
Russia of violating her engagements. Judging by the comments 
of the semi-official Press of Germany, the proposal to give Vranja 
back to the Turks has not received much encouragement in that 
influential quarter.—I am, Sir, &c., JUSTITIA. 





AN INCIDENT AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—I hope Mr. F. W. Harper will read my letter again ; he will 
then, I think, see that I did not “hint a doubt as to the Bishop 
of Carlisle's motives.” I only doubted the sufficiency of his Lord- 
ship’s reasons, and said nothing as to the purity of his motives. 
Of course I noticed that the change in his views followed his 
elevation to the Episcopate,—if this fact suggests any motive, then 
the Bishop's obligation to give his reasons is enhanced thereby ; 
but the suggestion springs out of the fact itself, and not out of 
anything said by me. Mr. Harper sees this distinction, for he 
says, “I should very much like to know the Bishop's reasons.” 

In reply to Mr. Hill, I beg to say that his assertion that “his 
Lordship’s reply did itself mention reasons abundantly sufficient 
to allow of a genuine change of opinion” is inaccurate, for the 
teport from the Guardian on which Mr. Hill relies does not con- 
tain a single reason. That paper says :—‘‘ He (the Bishop) had 
gone into it as a member of the Ritual Commission, he had gone 
into it as Chairman of the Ritual Committee of the Convocation 
of Canterbury, he had gone into it in the most careful and 
thoughtful way which had been possible for him, and the result 
had been he had changed his views.” 

Now, Sir, I ask seriously, is there a single atom of a reason in 





think that the manliness so specially showing itself through his 
whole manner would be sufficient to prevent such a suspicion 
from entering one’s head.” This is pretty, but irrelevant. His 
Lordship’s charming manner may win the hearts of all who see ot 
hear him, but will not satisfy the claim of churchmen to know 
why he is willing to set aside the plain meaning of the Orna- 
ments’ Rubric. 

The position which Dr. Goodwin has to face is this :—Some 
years ago, in the full enjoyment of that ‘‘ manliness” which 
Mr. Hill so much admires, not, as his Lordship pleadingly 
told the Sheffield Congress, in his youthful inexperience, he 
declared the vestments to be legal; he held to that declaration 
during the whole time he was Dean of Ely; he revised the book 
which contained his views several times, at long intervals between 
each revision ; and he abridged and corrected the seventh edition 
with extra care, and every line of his book shows the pains he took 
to be strictly accurate. He has been publicly requested by my- 
self to state the reasons which led him to change his views, and 
declined doing so; he referred me, in reply to a second appli- 
cation, to his speeches in the York Convocation, but when I 
pointed out to him that those speeches contained no 
reasons, he failed to afford any, though I told him 
that I should quote his book, whenever I had the opportunity. 
He has, since the Ridsdale judgment, urged the clergy 
of his diocese to refrain from wearing the disputed vest- 
ments, but even in this pastoral he withheld his reasong 
for the illegality of the vestments; and he failed, as already 
mentioned, to show to the Sheffield Congress any objection 
to their use. He has taken no steps since then to publish 
his reasons, though a few lines in one of the Church papers 
would have amply sufficed for him to do so; but has contented 
himself with the withdrawal of his book, and a promise to publish 
a new edition, when perhaps the public may have ceased to take 
any interest in the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 


25 Blackman Street, S.E. Tuomas LAYMAN. 


MR. BALDWIN BROWN & CHURCH EXCLUSIVENESS. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sm,—Will you permit just another word in regard to the above 
subject, from one who has the highest respect for Mr. Brown 
personally, but who, like yourself, is inclined to think that on the 
question of Church and State he does not, somehow, give his un- 
questionable brain-power fair-play ? Mr. Brown would seem to 
regard our exclusiveness as the natural and direct result of 
Establishment. Throw us on our own resources, and we shall 
soon send a fraternal deputation to the annual meetings of the 
Congregational Union. So he argues. But an ounce of fact is 
worth many pounds of theory. Has the separation of Church 
and State in America had the happy effect that our Nonconformist 
brethren promise to us here? No Dissenting paper has a larger 
circulation than the Christian World, and none is in more com- 
plete sympathy with Mr. Brown's ecclesiastical views. Let me, 
then, call his attention to the following extract from a recent 
series of ‘‘ American Papers,” in that journal :— 

“In speaking upon the political subserviency of the Episcopal 
Church in England, the Rev. Thomas Binney is reported to have said 
that it was not the connection between Church and State out of which 
arose the spirit of exclusiveness in Episcopacy, but specially and chiefly 
from sacerdotalism among clergy and people. So far as it concerns 
England, that remark might or might not embody the truth. It re- 
quired that the Episcopal Church in England should be cut free from 
its political alliance, before Mr. Binney’s opinion could be verified or 
refuted. The past history and present attitude of Episcopacy in the 
United States of America go very far’ towards proving that the dis- 
tinguished English minister spoke from insight and not simply from a 
surface view of the situation. The spirit of exclusiveness is as marked 
among the Episcopalians of the United States as among those of Eng- 
land. The exceptions to the operation of this spirit among the clergy 
are so few as to be noteworthy.” 

Further testimonies to the same effect will be found in Mr. 
Tom Hughes's ‘Our Old Church.” I will only add my con- 
fident conviction that the success of the Liberation Society’s pro- 
gramme will vastly increase instead of lessening the evil that Mr. 
Brown deplores ; and this not only in consequence of the keen and 


this report? His Lordship vividly describes his opportunities | rankling sense of wrong that any general scheme of disendow- 
and qualifications for discovering the reasons, and the careful | ment (accompanied, perhaps, with the secularisation of our 


way in which he sought for them, but he does not say that he 
really found even one reason, nor does he give one as a sample ; 
he simply adds the result,—namely, ‘‘ He had changed his views,” 
but the reasons which induced him to change them he fails to men- 
tion. Mr. Hill also says :—‘‘ For any one who has, even for a few 
times, seen Bishop Goodwin, and heard him speak, I should 





glorious Cathedrals) will most surely leave behind it, but more 
especially because the removal of present State restraints will in- 
evitably tend to develope more and more fully the sacerdotal 
elements in the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Paul’s Vicarage, Beckenham, CHARLES GREEN. 
ge, 
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THE SCOTCH ESTABLISHMENT. 
(To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—No one man knows everything, and I am not surprised at 
Mr. Baldwin Brown’s ignorance of the nature of ‘“‘ John Knox's ” 
Establishment. But it is a little aggravating to meet the tone of 
dogmatism and assumption in which his ignorance is expressed,— 
*sThe Church Establishment of John Knox,” says he, ‘‘I am 
quite content to dissent from. It was an attempt to reproduce a 
Jewish institution under Christian conditions, and it wholly failed 
to comprehend the nature of the institution which it sought to 
restore.” 

Will you allow me to inform Mr. Baldwin Brown that he is 
confounding ‘‘ John Knox’s Establishment ” with the Establish- 
ment which his own Puritan Independent ancestors attempted to 
set up in New England ? 

The Jewish idea of an Establishment was that of a Church- 
State. The radical Scottish idea of an Establishment has, from 
the first, been that of two independent Powers, with co-ordinate 
jurisdictions. Mr. Baldwin Brown may say that that is the Jewish 
idea, worked out under Christian conditions, but he might just as 
well say that the present Government of France is, in principle, 
the same as that under Louis XVIII. 

Here is what Knox’s immediate successor in the leadership of 
the Church of Scotland, Andrew Melville, said to King James: 
—‘ ‘TI must tell you there are two Kings and two kingdoms in 
Scotland. There is King James, the head of this common- 
wealth ; and there is Christ Jesus, the King of the Church, whose 
subject James VI. is, and of whose kingdom he is not a King, 
nor a Lord, nor a head, but a member.” 

What the Scotch Reformers aimed at was simply a Free 
Church in a Free State. They may have erred in thinking it 
possible for the two to enter voluntarily into an alliance, without 
the sacrifice of their mutual liberties, but except on that point of 
detail, Iam not sure that John Knox would have differed very 
much from Mr. Baldwin Brown himself on the question of what 
the Church, considered in itself, is Anyhow, John Knox’s 
Establishment was something very different indeed from 
Solomon’s.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dysart, N.B., October 28th. Norman L. WALKER. 





MR, LYTTELTON UPON GUIDE-BOOKS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I concur heartily in every word of Mr. Lyttelton’s criticism 
on our present Guide-books, and I am sure travellers of almost 
every kind would be grateful if his suggestions were carried out. 

I very well remember a tour I made a few years ago through 
the smaller German University towns, and the difficulty I had in 
obtaining anything like useful information. When there was an 
old church or the legend of a medieval saint, I always had it ; 
but concerning the life of the people and their position in the 
progress of culture I could learn nothing from my Guide-books. 
It was only by the accident of my stumbling upon the ‘** Deutscher 
Universitiitskalender ” that I learned in which towns were resid- 
ent men of whom I was in search, and whose names were of 
world-wide fame. Had even this calendar been mentioned in 
the Guide-books, it would have been a help to me. Then I never 
could find the scientific societies without giving an enormous 
amount of trouble to the people of the hotels, to whom, of course, 
my object was a mystery. It surely would be worth while to add 
to the description of each town a brief list of its scientific insti- 
tutions, with their addresses.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLICANUS. 





THE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—Mr. John Goodier is entirely mistaken in stating, in his 
letter in last week’s Spectator, that the holder of Bank or other 
shares who, in a crisis like the present, sells his shares, is in the 
same position as regards liability as before. The 28th Section of 
the Act of Parliament says:—‘‘ No past member shall be liable 
to contribute to the assets of the Company, unless it appears to 
the Court that the existing members are unable to satisfy the con- 
tributions required to be made by them in pursuance of the Act.” 
Past members, therefore, cannot be called upon to contribute 
towards discharging the liabilities of any company until it is 
found that the present shareholders are unable to discharge them. | 

This is undoubtedly an important point of law, but whether a 
right understanding of it is likely to ‘‘ calm” the ‘ unreasoning 
fear ” of holders anxious to sell their shares, is more than question- 
able.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE POOR OF THE EAST END OF LONDON 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) ; 
Sir,—There are occasions, as you justly pointed ont ina Fecent 
article, which not only justify begging, but make it the dut 
some persons to beg, and I think that the present ig wae 
occasion. a 

It is on behalf of the East London Hospital for Children tha 
I would now ask the support and help of your readers, 
Hospital was founded ten years ago, during the cholera e 
by Dr. Heckford, a physician in the East End, who, with hig 
wife, carried on their charitable work in an old sail-loft at Rat. 
cliffe Cross. As more money came in, larger premises werp 
obtained, and the number of beds was finally increased to thirty. 
six. A few days before Dr. Heckford’s death the ground op 
which the present building stands was purchased, and the new 
hospital in Glamis Road, Shadwell, was opened in May, 1877 
At first only two of the three wards were used, each containing 
thirty beds ; but in December last the third was opened, and the 
number of beds is now ninety. We are here in the midst of a 
population of 400,000, most of them of the poorest class, and of 
whom no less than 92,370 are children under thirteen yearg of 
age. It isnot to be wondered at, therefore, that our beds should 
be always full, and our out-patient department crowded to oyer. 
flowing. 

During the ten years that the hospital has been open, 68,552 
cases have been under treatment. Of these, 3,953 have been in. 
patients, 8,155 casualty cases, and 56,444 out-patients, The 
increased accommodation has enabled us this year to treat 7,463 
new cases, so that in the next ten years the total will be over 
75,000, and of these a much larger proportion will be in-patients 
than has been the case in former years. 

The annual cost per bed has been reduced to £50, which ig leg 
than in any other similar institution, and more than £20 leg 
than it was last year, when there were fewer beds. Nevertheless, 
the cost of furnishing has been great, and on this account there 
is now a debt of about £500. £400 is all that is required to meet 
the ordinary monthly expenses, and for this our present income 
is nearly sufficient ; but there is no surplus out of which to pay 
off such a debt, and rather than allow this state of things to con- 
tinue, the Committee of Management propose to economise by 
closing one or two of the wards. It is to prevent this step from 
being taken that we are now making a great effort to raise money. 
For many reasons, it is difficult for us this year to obtain this 
amount. The hospital is comparatively young, and has no en- 
dowment, nor has it as yet received much from legacies. The 
district is a very poor one, and but little money help can be 
expected from it. ‘Trade, again, has been bad, and many calls 
upon the generosity of the public have been made during the 
summer. There is still no sign of an improvement in trade, and 
the failure of the Glasgow Bank threatens to produce serious 
consequences even in London. For many reasons, it seems to 
me that the proposed closure of the wards would be a serious 
calamity, and one which would be felt not by the East End 
alone. It is from the poorer classes that a large proportion of 
our sailors and many of our soldiers are drawn, and to the same 
class have belonged thousands of our artisans. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more important than that this class 
of our citizens should be a healthy one, and it is mainly to hos- 
pitals that we must look for the means of securing this end. The 
impossibility of treating children’s diseases in general hospitals, 
and the necessity for separate institutions, have but recently been 
recognised ; yet it isin them that the best chance is afforded of 
stamping out disease before it has broken down the constitution, 
of isolating infectious cases and preventing them from spreading, 
and of sending out into the world children who in time to come 
will be the parents of healthy offspring, instead of miserable 
creatures, who only propagate those diseases to which they them- 
selves have fallen victims. Moreover, the humanising influence 
of gentle nursing, and the associating with persons of a higher 
and more educated class, produce in these children good which 
cannot be over-estimated. Nearly half the medical cases treated 
as out-patients are the result of improper feeding or careless 
management on the parents’ part ; and the advice and instruction 
given to the mothers is by no means the least valuable part of the 
treatment, for nothing can exceed the stupidity and ignorance of 
this class in all matters relating to the care of their children. 

From the humanitarian point of view, this charity claims our 
deepest sympathy. Children in many respects resemble dumb 
animals. Like them, they are unable to express their wants 2 


pidemie, 





Manchester, October 30th. A. W. Tuomas. 


words, and nothing but long experience and the closest observa- 
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< gan guide the doctor in his treatment. Like dumb animals, 
— ae suffer from diseases and accidents for which they them- 
rl are not to blame, and which come upon them through the 

Ject or ignorance of those to whose care they have been com- 
a Among the poor, too, many things combine to excite 
we aggravate the diseases to which all children are liable,—cold, 
snsuficient food, the imperfection or total absence of sanitary 
arrangements, overcrowding, and scanty clothing. 

No one who has not personally worked among the poor of a 

town can have any idea of their helpless, hopeless misery, 
when accident or sickness prevents them from earning their 
scanty livelihood ; and what may be said of grown-up persons, 
applies with double force to their children. ‘The winter is close 
n us, and already the pinched faces and blue lips of the 
children, and the increasing frequency of chest cases, show only 
too clearly that they are beginning to feel its effects. 

Surely there are some among your readers who, now that their 
attention has been called to this—one of the least known, but 
most deserving of charities—will not be slow to help us in our need. 
Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, Mr. Ashton Warner, at the hospital; and from him 
every information may be obtained respecting the hospital.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Henry R. Hurron. 

East London Hospital for Children, Shadwell. 








POETRY. 
— 
A PARALLEL. 
[“ Look here, upon this picture, and on this ; 
The counterpart presentment of two brothers.” ] 
As some bedizened juggler at a fair, 
With bleared eyes blinking in the footlights’ glare, 
With hand on breast, and head with tinsel crowned, 
Grins to the grinning numskulls hustling round ; 
And as his ears drink in their fatuous shout, 
Believes himself ‘‘ the greatest Wonder out,” 
And now one trick, and yet another tries, 
While blue-lights flare, and rockets rend the skies,— 
Too dazed to see, too self-absorbed to hear, 
The sights, the sounds of terror drawing near ; 
Knows not—or knowing, cares not—that the town 
Burns with the fire his reckless hand has thrown,— 


So stands he, in his plenitude of power, 

Illustrious Cagliostro of the hour,— 

To whom the world is, and has ever been, 

Less real than the actor’s mimic scene ; 

Men hollower than the Stage’s hollow shams ; 
Ruled by chicane and ‘“ cheek ”—plus epigrams— 
Reckless of ‘Truth and Honour’s sacred laws, 

So brainless ‘* Jingoes ” bellow coarse applause ; 
Reckless though Commerce languish, Freedom die, 
Blood flow like water, scorn and contumely 

Fall upon Crown and People, so that he 

May pose as lord of the world’s destiny, 

High Jove of persiflage! and hurl abroad 

His igneous word-bolts worthy such a god! 

While ever louder gathers from afar 

The growl of hate, the tramp of coming war ; 

And outraged Justice calls from clime to clime, 

‘* England, beware: I watch,—and bide my time !” 


And this is ‘‘ Peace, with Honour ?”’—such the phrase 
He mouthed! while listening Europe, in amaze, 
Heard the mad shouts that hailed it, and laughed low 
With joyful scorn to see us grovelling so, 

In worship of as very a charlatan 

As ever wore the guise and name of man ; 

Dupes to a brazen front and flippant tongue, 
Abettors of his perfidy and wrong ; 

God grant, not victims of the Nemesis 

That follows close on madness such as this! 


O England! queen of half the world! hadst thou 
Been faithful to thy glorious mission now, 

As in an elder time, thou still hadst proved 

The Pole-star of the Nations,—trusted, loved, 
And honoured ; guide and helper of the weak 
From strength to strength ; omnipotent to wreak 


But now——? 
Say, hoodwinked People, say, how long 

Must this great Shame oppress us? If ye still 
Cherish the name of Freemen,—if your will, 
Not wholly paralysed by ease and gold, 
Yet lives a power within you, as of old,— 
Arise and act! It is not yet too late 
To purge your guilt, to escape the righteous fate 
Of faithless empires, and, like free-born man, 
To champion Freedom, Truth, and Progress once again ! 








BOOKS. 


sinaliibetas 
VILLAGE POLITICS,* 

TueReE is a ring about this little volume which has not been heard 
often of late in the speech of English clergymen,—scarcely, 
indeed, since ‘“‘ Parson Lot” was delivering his soul in Politics 
Jor the People and the Christian Socialist, in the crisis of the 
Chartist agitation thirty years ago. We remember in those days 
hearing a characteristic story of the Parson, told by a young 
Cambridge man, who had gone to read for Orders with him. The 
pupil was desired to select what book of the Old Testament he 
pleased to begin upon, and chose Amos, and at their first sitting, 
by Kingsley’s desire, read out the first two chapters. At this 
point his tutor stopped him, and getting up and turning his back 
to the fire, began his first lecture, with the words, ‘* Now, 
Amos, you see, was a regular Chartist.” The feeling of dismay, 
not altogether unmixed with a sudden tingling of hopefulness 
and eagerness to hear more, which the narrator described as 
having been experienced by him, as he sat on one side of the study 
fire at Eversley, and heard Kingsley’s explanation of Amos’s 
Chartism, we can well fancy coming over any discreetly educated 
embryo parson who should open this book by chance, and light 
on such passages as this :—‘‘ Gratitude and devotion, obedience, 
docility, meekness, personal subjection, all these are doubtless 
very excellent qualities in their places. But their place is not in 
the minds of the labouring class in an industrial age...... It 
is the justice of the labourer’s right which the landlord cannot 
admit.” (p. 155.) Or again, this:—‘‘ My friends, it is true, 
Christianity does preach meekness and submission, but did it ever 
strike you to ask on whom it is that Christianity enjoins these 
virtues? Do you suppose it means that the poor are to be meek 
and submissive towards the rich? It is the rich and great and 
strong whom the Gospel specially requires to be humble and 
meek, All of you be subject one to another, says the Gospel ; 
which needs this witness sounding in his ears most loudly ?” (p. 91.) 
Or this :—‘* Woe to us [parsons] in the great day of God, if we 
have been the sycophants of the rich, instead of the re- 
dressors of the poor man’s wrongs! Woe to us if we have 
been tutoring David into respect for his superior, Nabal, and for- 
gotten that David's cause, not Nabal’s, is the cause of God.” 
The latter quotation will probably strike even those who may be 
inclined to agree with our author generally as somewhat startling 
from an exegetical point of view. Let us see how it fits the con- 
text. He is preaching to his farmers and labourers while the 
lock-out of 1874 is in force in the Eastern Counties, and selects 
the story of Nabal and David as the only account in the Bible of 
what we should call now-a-days a strike for wages. His first text 
is, ‘There be many servants now-a-days that break away every 
man from his master.” ‘These are the words, he tells us, of an 
angry farmer,—angry because he was asked for wages which he 
thought were not earned. The demand for wages had been made 
respectfully by David, and had been contemptuously rejected. 
Nothing was left but to try out who was strongest, David, with 
his band of needy followers, trusting to union for their strength, 

and smarting under a sense of wrong ; or Nabal, the overbearing 

farmer, thinking that his wealth gave him the right to lord it 
over those who were poor, and to grind down those who were 

needy. David's blood was up, but he made a grievous mistake 

in proposing to take the law into his own hands. Both were in 

the wrong, but there were excuses for both. Nabal had wrong 

views as to the rights and duties of property, but then they were 

the views of his class, in which he had been bred; David had 

equally wrong views as to the rights of labour. In short, as we 

should say, society was responsible for the quarrel, more than the 

parties to it. It was owing mainly “‘to the unhealthy state in 

which the relations of capital and labour happened to be.” (p. 77.) 





* Addresses and Sermons on the Labour Question. By Charles W. Stubbs, M.A., 





Vengeance when Right was trampled by the strong... . . 


Vicar of Granborough, Bucks. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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We need not dwell on the application of this story, 3,000 years 
old, to the lock-out, wise and manly as it is, but will pass on to 
the sequel. This is contained in a sermon, entitled, ‘‘ The Arbi- 
trator,” on the text, ‘‘ Blessed be thy advice, and blessed be 
thou, which has kept me from avenging myself with my own 
hand.” The quarrel, which might have been so easily settled by 
a little more courtesy on one side, and a little less hastiness on the 
the other, is about to end in bloodshed, when Abigail appears as 
arbitrator. The lesson which the preacher reads to the farmers 
from her intervention is, that class prejudice should not be 
allowed to warp our conceptions of justice. It was Nabal’s 
scornful, ‘* Who is David, and who is the son of Jesse?” which 
raised the storm, and her gentle and considerate words which 
allayed it. It may, perhaps, be allowed those who are 
familiar with the Old Testament to doubt how far the arbitrator’s 
mission on the occasion in question might have succeeded, had 
Mr. Rupert Kettle appeared at David’s camp with the asses laden 
with provender, instead of the fair Abigail. But let that pass, 
and the strain which Mr. Stubbs is obliged to put upon other 
parts of the vivid old story to make it serve his purpose. There 
is nothing in his treatment of it which is not quite legitimate, and 
the didactic use which he makes of it is so good that far greater 
liberties of handling might well be pardoned. 

The sermons on “A Strike for Wages” and ‘“ Arbitration ” 
seem to us the most characteristic, but are by no means the most 
striking, in this vigorous little book. That on poverty and reli- 
gion, in which the question is asked, ‘‘ Can a poverty-stricken 
people be a religious people ?” and is answered with an emphatic 
‘‘ No!” religion, to the preacher’s understanding, being ‘ the art 
of living well, the science of being and doing good ;” and that on 
‘¢ The Agitator,” in which Amos and his prophetic brethren are 
instanced as the champions of popular liberty and justice—‘‘ that 
antagonistic element in the national life,” to use Mr. Mill’s 
words, ‘‘ which is, after all, the truest guarantee of progress ”—and 
in which English labourers are justified in not being content with 
that state of life in which they find themselves, as it appears 
likely that it is a state into which man, and not God, has called 
them, are perhaps the best, where all are good. And we must 
caution our readers against the notion, which they might other- 
wise carry away from our necessarily superficial notice of these 
addresses and sermons, that the preacher loses his head by his 
warm sympathy with the poor, struggling labourers amongst 
whom his lot is cast. He is neither a hot-headed partisan, nor a 
sentimentalist, but as orthodox a believer in the law of supply 
and demand as Mr. Mill, and one who sees clearly, and states 
fearlessly, the weak points in the labourers’ side of the great con- 
troversy. 

But after all, the strength and worth of the book lie in its hope- 
fulness, that most democratic and yet most Christian virtue ; and 
the ground of all his hopes for the rural poor lies in association. 
That is his last word, as it is fast coming to be the last 
word of all those who can look the signs of their time 
squarely in the face. And while Mr. Stubbs is well con- 
vinced that trades unionism is a mere make-shift, and in- 
dustrial association what our poor should aim at, he has the 
courage and good-sense to say out frankly that this Labourers’ 
Union may well teach them, and so far as his observation 
goes, is teaching them, “lessons as to God’s kingdom which 
we ministers of Christ have failed to teach,” for ‘‘a society 
in which the fundamental rule is that the members shall 
not consider each man his own, but every man another's wealth, 
of which the central spirit is that each shall contribute to the 
common welfare, cannot fail to do much towards helping you to 
realise the new law of self-sacrifice enunciated by the Divine 
Communist of Nazareth.” (p. 116.) ‘This unhappy and mistaken 


epithet is the only bad blot in the book. Christ was no Com- | 


munist. 

We need scarcely add that Mr. Stubbs is a warm advo- 
cate of allotments, as, for the moment, the best help which 
can be given to the agricultural labourer. And he has 
been able, happily, to prove the sincerity of his advocacy. 
His glebe was thrown on his hands in 1873, by a farmer 
who disapproved the teaching of the village lecture with 
which this volume opens. Having thus 34 acres at his disposal, 
the Vicar let 22 acres, in half-acre plots, at the rate of 66s. the 
acre; and having failed in an attempt to establish a co-operative 
cow club, let the other 12 to a labourer, on whose honesty and 
industry he could rely. The result has been that, with scarcely 
a single exception, his full rents have been paid on the very day 
and hour he had appointed, in the vicarage parlour; and that in 
four years he has had only one bad debt, and that not from a 


1 labourer, but from a small tradesman in the Village. We 

so often and so plainly expressed our views as to the di 

of parsons, and the influence which a right understandin 
performance of those duties would exert on the condition et 
England, that we are not inclined to criticise loose words, or oy, 
sanguine views, in one who is doing such work as the vara 
Granborough. We are only too glad to be able to call our 
readers’ attention to such instances (only too rare) of a Chriatj 
minister of parts and courage, who has outgrown false notions of 
the dignity of the pulpit, and can speak with fairness and 

to his people on the most interesting topics of their daily lives . 
and teach them not only how to pray, but how to act, and what 
to hope and work for, in this present much-tried world, Mr. 
Stubbs (we are happy to find, on reference to the Clergy List) ba 
young man, having been ordained only ten years, two of which 
were spent at Sheffield, and the rest in his present living. We 
may look, therefore, to hear of him again, and only hope that 
many other rural parsons of his standing are preaching like wordg 
and doing like work up and down the counties. If we could be 
assured that it were so, we should feel far less anxiety ag to 
the near future of our country. 





DR. BEKE’S MOUNT SINAL* 
THE reviewer, like Iago, is nothing if not critical ; but his scorn 
for all that is amiable or confiding in either man or woman must 
be as hard and as cold as that of Iago, if he does not feel himself 
somewhat paralysed and disarmed by the book now before ug, 
Dr. Beke, a scholar and geographer of some reputation, went out 
to Egypt and the Gulf of Akaba at the age of seventy-four, 
hardly recovered from serious illness, with very insufficient fundg 
at his command, and leaving his wife behind in bad health, in 
order to verify by observation on the spot the belief which he had 
maintained for forty years as to the place where the true Mount 
Sinai was to be found. He accomplished the journey and re. 
turned home, but did not live to write more than the three first 
chapters of the work in which the results of his investigation were 
to have been given to the world. And these are now published 
by his widow, together with the journal which he kept during 
| the expedition, by way of record of what the wife, in entire 
| sympathy with her husband, holds to be an important discovery 
|in the matter of Biblical geography and history, as well as a 
| memorial of the worthy man of whom she not unreasonably writes 
| with affection and respect. By the help of private munificence, 
Mrs. Beke has been enabled to publish this large and handsome 
| volume, illustrated with engravings and a map, and revised by 
literary and scientific friends, as she gratefully acknowledges in 
her preface. It is a book well fitted, both for appearance and for 
matter, to lie on any drawing-room or library table ; and—apart 
from the main controversy involved—the reader will find 
much interesting information, and especially a pleasant and 
amusing, because quite unaffected, journal of the expedi- 
tion of Dr. Beke, written from day to day in letters to his 
wife. Dr. Beke proposed to himself to verify the double 
hypothesis that the true Mount Sinai was to be found near the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba, and that it had been a volcano; and 
as he was not himself a man of science, he took with him a young 
| geologist of the name of Milne, who proved a very pleasant and 
| useful companion, and who has supplied the illustrations, as well 
| as the scientific information of the book. They left England on 
| December 8th, 1873, and reached Egypt by way of Brindisi on 
/the 18th. At Alexandria and Cairo they were detained till the 
| middle of January, Dr. Beke hoping against hope that he might, 
| by the help of the British Consul-General (General Stanton), the 
Minister (Nubar Pasha), or the great bankers and other Europeans 
of weight and influence, obtain from the Khedive the favour of 
being sent from Suez to Akaba in a Government steamer. At 
last, in despair of obtaining his suit, he had made all 
the arrangements for travelling by land, with Abu Nabut, 
the old attendant of Lepsius, for his dragoman, when he 
was summoned by Nubar Pasha to an interview with the 
Khedive, on the termination of which the Minister informed him 
that his desire—of which he had been warned that he must say 
nothing—would be granted, and that he would have a passage 
given him in a steamer from Suez to Akaba. The steamer proved 
to be a vessel of sixty-five tons, with a bottom through which 
the brush went when she was being painted to prepare for 
the voyage. The camels were sent on to meet Dr. Beke at 
Akaba, and after infinite delays in getting the ‘ Erin’ ready, he 
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left Suez on the 18th of January with Mr. Milne, and on the 27th 


arrived at Ak . 
castle and palm trees and Arabs in the foreground, and lofty moun- 


tains behind, though it is in fact ‘*a village, composed of miserable 
mad buts, and the whole population may be some two hundred 
asks, including the garrison.” After some ten days spent in the 
—to Dr. Beke satisfactory—verification of his hypothesis of the 
true position of Sinai, they turned homewards through the desert, 
and eventually reached Brindisi (where the journal ends) on the 
13th of March, 1874. 

And now we must approach the substantial question with which 
this volume deals, though, as we have said, we do so with reluct- 
ance. Not that we fear, for ourselves, the fires which smoulder 
under these ashes, and perhaps there is no need to fear them for 
the author and editor of the book. For, indeed, Mrs. Beke has 
given in an appendix not only her late husband’s letters to the 
Times and Athenzeum, in which his own conclusions from his visit 
to the Gulf of Akaba are stated, but also the replies—we must 


aba, which makes a very picturesque sketch, with its | 


| 
} 


** Picked out a middling shiny one, 
And said that that was it.” 


Mr. Milne thereupon went up it, and,—Solvitur ambulando. 
If Dr. Beke’s ‘* historical conscience ” was satisfied of the dis- 


| covery of the true Sinai, and the place where the children of 


Israel crossed the Red Sea, his sense of humour was not less 
gratified by the indications that the Arabs would speedily create 


| appropriate traditions for the sacred sites :— 


**T am content with the discoveries I have made. And the best of it 


| is, that the Sheikh says he has given orders to all the Bedouins to dis- 


continue the use of the name Baghir (Mount Sinai), and to call it 
Jebel-e’-Nur alone. So that in a few years the ‘ tradition ’ will be that 
it has always been known by that name as the true ‘Mount Sinai’ by 
people who have never heard of Dr. Beke, just as it is with Harran; 
and Cook’s tourists will be sent to the ‘ Mountain of Light’ as the true 
Mount Sinai ; its being so little out of the way of the ordinary tourist’s 
route to the Holy Land, and so absolutely free from danger, will induce 
numbers of them to come, and my views will doubtless soon be adopted 
by many, both at home and abroad.” 


| Just as it is with Harran ” refers to an amusing story given by 


say, refutations—of Major Wilson, Major Palmer, Professor | 
Palmer, Mr. Holland, and others. If the theory of the worthy Dr. | 


Beke is as little capable of resisting the strokes of its critics as was 


the bottom of Dr. Beke’s steamer to resist the touch of the paint- | 
| and had there found a suitable well, which they assumed to be 


brush, there is—in this full and impartial reprint of all that can 
besaidagainst Dr. Beke’s hypothesis—a courage all the more admir- 
able. Dr. Beke was a man of some reputation as a scholar and a 
traveller, but he was also a lover of paradox and a humourist, and the 


Dr. Beke in an earlier part of his journal, how he and Mrs. Beke 
had visited Damascus in order to verify another of his historico- 
geographical paradoxes,—that the Harran in Mesopotamia of 
Genesis xxiv. 10 was not in Mesopotamia, but at Damascus, 


that where Abraham’s steward watered Rebecca’s flocks; and 
how, since then, travellers have found a firmly-established tradi- 


| tion, of which there was not a trace at the time of Dr. Beke’s 


final cause of his researches seems to have been to enjoy the in- | 


yention of his theories, and to make fun of them and of the un- 
substantial evidence on which they rest, while he at the same time 
holds them with undoubting credulity. Speculative critics of 
another order have raised the question how far the account of the 
migration of Jacob into Egypt, and the return of his descendants 
to the Promised Land, is to be taken for history, and how far it 


visit, that this was ‘‘ Abraham’s Well.” Dr. Beke gives the story 
in proof of the worthlessness of the orthodox traditions as to the 
site of Sinai in the Desert of Et-Tih; but we see in the passage 


‘above quoted how he enjoys the fun of the thing, and how, like 


is a late and free reconstruction of old traditions, or even | 


mythical tales. 


But Dr. Beke’s hypothesis is not of this kind. | 


He takes the Biblical narrative as he finds it, as properly his- | 


torical; only he says that Egypt is not Egypt, that the River is 
not the Nile, that Pharaoh is not Pharaoh, nor Sinai Sinai, and 
that the Red Sea through which Moses led the children of Israel 
is not the Gulf of Suez. In his own words :— 


“Tt is requisite that I should say a few words on the subject of the 


Sir Thomas More, and other lovers of paradox, he believes a thing 
the better for an under-consciousness of its absurdity. Credo, 
quia impossibile est. 





A SOUTH-AFRICAN CAMPAIGN.* 
BusH-FIGHTING amongst the Kaflirs is not even now a very 
enticing style of warfare, or one likely to lead to very glorious 
results; but in 1851, when the Cape Mounted Rifles were still in 


| existence, and Hottentots sufficiently numerous to form a con- 


situation of the Mitzraim of the Hebrew Scriptures, the land of bondage | 


of the children of Israel, which, by the common consent of ages, is 
generally believed to be the Egypt of profane history, but which I 
have, during upwards of forty years, maintained to be a distinct and 
separate kingdom, lying to the east of the Isthmus of Suez, and thence 
extending to the land of the Philistines,;—a kingdom which, in the 


course of time, lost its independent existence, and was merged in its ! 


more powerful and more fortunate western neighbour, Egypt, whilst it | 


became itself ‘ utterly waste and desolate,’ in accordance with the pro- 
phecies that had foretold its destruction. And in immediate relation to 


and connection with this translocation of the Land of Bondage, I have | 


in like manner maintained that the Yam Su/f, or Red Sea, through which 
the Israelites passed on their exodus from Mitzraim, was the Sea of 
Edom, or Gulf of Akaba, and not the Gulf of Suez, as is generally sup- 


itzraim [shown, on the euthority of Professor Palmer, to have once 
been a full perennial stream, flowing through a fertile country], I wish 
it to be understood that this Wddy, or one of its branches, and not the 
Nile of Egypt, is the Yedr of the Biblical Mitzraim, on the brink of 
which the infant Moses was exposed, and the water of which was turned 
into blood by the deliverer of the Israelites.” 

For the arguments by which Dr. Beke establishes his position 
We must refer our readers to the book itself, for we confess we are 
quite unable to understand them, or, consequently, to give an 
intelligible account of them. But the practical result of them to 
Dr. Beke himself was that—as we have already stated—he went 
On this mission to discover the real Sinai near the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba, in the position in which it must have lain in 
order to correspond with his hypothesis of the true geography 
of the Return of Israel to the Promised Land. He was prepared 
to find the mountain among those seen and mentioned by 
Captains Irby and Mangles and Dean Stanley to the north- 
eastof Akaba ; and while waiting at Cairo was delighted to learn 
from his dragoman that ‘near Akaba is a mountain called 
Djebel-en-Niir (the Mountain of Light), on which, the Arabs say, 
God spoke to Moses; and therefore they stop and say their 
Prayers there.” And though he had afterwards some transient 
misgiving, he arrived at Akaba quite ready to see Sinai in this 
mountain: his feeble health prevented him from himself ascend- 
ing it, but this task was accomplished by his friend and com- 
pation, Mr. Milne, and the question was solved in the affirmative, 
though we cannot give the evidence, because we find none, All 
we can say is that when the Arabs were asked which was Mount 
Sinai, they, like Bird o’ Freedom Sawin,— 


In thus speaking of the Wady-el-‘Arish, or Nakhal | 


siderable portion of the regiment, campaigning in Kaffirland must 
have been a still more curious performance than it is at present ; 
and Captain Lucas gives us a series of amusing descriptions of his 
experiences with the regiment, relating many a good sporting 
anecdote, and telling us much about the smaller wild animals of 
the Cape ; while he also introduces us to the modes of life of the 
Boers, Fingoes, Kaffirs, and Bushmen with whom he came into 
contact, so that his book, although it certainly travels over some- 
what beaten ground, differs in character from most of its pre- 
decessors, and tells lightly and pleasantly the tale of an almost 
forgotten portion of our colonial military tactics. ‘the Cape 
Mounted Rifles was a kind of anomalous corps, as the author 
puts it—‘‘neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red-herring "— 
which did, however, capital service, and for which he seems to 
retain that strong liking which a military man must have for 
a regiment in the dangers and adventures of which he has himself 
been asharer. Being in point of fact cavalry, it yet was made to 
content itself with infantry rank and pay, and was principally re- 
cruited from European regiments, one-third of its strength, as we 
said before, having been made up of “Totties,” whose peculiar 
characteristics of keen sight, activity, and power of tracing the 


| faintest spoor of man or beast upon the Veldt rendered them especi- 


ally useful in skirmishing and patrolling duties. In the civilised 
region of Cape Town uniform was, of course, de rigueur, but on 
the march, says our authority, ‘the grande armée contained 
every known variety of wide-awake and shooting-jacket,” worn 
by levies of every caste, colour, and country; in addition to 
whom might be seen Fingoes clad in a blanket and gaudily- 
striped night-cap, the colonel being ‘a middle-aged gentleman, 
wearing spectacles, and habited in a leathern hunting-cap, a short 
mackintosh, drab trousers, and brass spurs, riding on a £15 
hack, and carrying no more formidable weapon, ‘to fright 
the souls of fearful adversaries,’ than a Dollond’s telescope.” 
Bitter are the complaints which Captain Lucas prefers against 
the ‘official red-tapeism and Exeter-Hall tactics” which 
hampered energetic commanders, and turned many an expedition 
which might have been productive of lasting results into a mere 
make-believe, intended to intimidate, but in reality strengthen- 
ing the hands of the wary and determined enemy ; and the result 
has, indeed, proved the fallacy of such half-and-half measures. 





* Camp Life and Sport in South Africa. | J. Lucas, late Captain, Cape 


, Mounted Rifles. London: Chapman and 1. 
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On one of these occasions, when a force consisting of some 200° 


Cape Mounted Rifles and three companies of infantry were 
making ‘‘a sort of royal progress” in the Amatola Mountains, 
so utterly unconscious of the slightest necessity for caution 
that the muskets of the infantry were actually unloaded, 
they were attacked in the rear in a narrow pass by a number 
of Kaffirs, three officers wounded, and some thirty men left 
dead ; yet the very next day, in continuing the march, the same 
orders—to restrain the troops from firing under any pretence, 
unless compelled to do so in self-defence—were repeated, and the 
troops fell into a second ambush, from which they only escaped 
by making a run for it, a disgraceful panic having seized upon 
the whole body, the cause of this being the terror which the soldier 
has of the tortures inflicted by the Kaffirs, and his extreme dis- 
inclination to fight in the bush, where each man must act singly, 
and without the moral support afforded by the sight of his com- 
panions. But although on rare occasions the morale of the troops 
may have suffered when taken at sudden disadvantage, they be- 
haved as a rule with great bravery, and supported with much 
fortitude the fatigue and privation to which they were so con- 
tinually exposed, while many narrow escapes were sustained both 
by the writer and his comrades in arms. Cattle-hunting isa special 
object of Cape warlike expeditions, and a most inspiriting chase, 
resulting in the capture of some four or five hundred head, is a 
common incident, speedily followed, of course, by reprisals on the 
part of the Kaffirs, the Fingoes being extremely useful in taking 
charge of the herd of bellowing oxen; these fellows also make 
capital servants, when they can be induced to hire themselves 
out. 

Bushmen, although almost irreclaimably wild and untamable, 
will occasionally establish themselves near the farm of a Boer, 
and do him service in looking after his flocks, in return for pro- 
tection. Captain Lucas mentions two of them in the employment 
of an English settler, who were permitted to accompany him on a 
lion-hunting expedition. They could detect the animals at in- 
credible distances. Their power of vision is indeed, he says, 
almost telescopic, their small, piercing eyes, deeply sunken in 
their orbits, and shaded from the glare, giving them the singular 
length of sight so necessary in order to capture the game on which 
they subsist. These singular little creatures were met with by 
the author on more than one occasion, and he once came upon a 
family party, consisting of two men, a woman, and a baby, who 
had placed their queer, little, lean-to tent of antelope-skins in a 
depression in the prairie. Most extraordinary figures were they, 
habited in skins, with little tufts upon their otherwise bare skulls, 
and armed with tiny bows and arrows, their brows plastered round 
with the entrails of some animal, festoons of the same character 
depending also from their necks. 

Their speech he describes as a series of clicks, interspersed here 
and there by a harsh-sounding and utterly unintelligible guttural. 
In default of better food, the Bushmen will eat snakes and other 
reptiles, and they make a kind of bread of dried locusts, pounding 
them between stones, and kneading into cakes the mealy substance 
thus produced. Although these diminutive savages present one 
of the lowest forms of humanity, the South-American Botocudo 
being, perhaps, yet a degree nearer to the animal type, they are 
possessed of a good deal of cunning, and even bravery of a 
certain sort. Thus they will not only stalk game of the 
smaller kinds, but even the lion itself, keeping carefully to 
leeward, so that their scent shall be unperceived, and creeping 
upon their bellies to within a few yards of him, when they will 
let fly one of their tiny poisoned arrows, and the doom of the 
king of beasts is sealed. In hunting the ostrich, they contrive to 
get sufficiently near it under cover of a screen made of the skin 
and feathers of the same bird, which they advance by degrees, 
moving the head or neck cleverly in imitation of one of them 
feeding. The Bushmen are a very revengeful little people, and 
think nothing of ham-stringing a whole herd of cattle in retalia- 
tion for a real or imaginary grievance ; and on account of their 
deadly, although insignificant-looking weapons, the Boers are 
much afraid of them, and shoot them down like dogs when they 
get the opportunity. And yet it scems as if it ought not to beso 
absolutely impossible to civilise these strange creatures, who are 
clearly not devoid of intelligence, their cave dwellings being con- 
stantly found adorned with spirited drawings of the animals of 
the Veldt, traced with some kinds of coloured clays and pigments 
that seem to defy the effects of time. 

An ardent sportsman, and somewhat of a naturalist, Captain 
Lucas lost no opportunity of taking the field in pursuit of the 
many kinds of antelope and other game to be found in such num- 
bers in the Veldt. The most singular of these animals is the 





ant-bear, or the aardvark, an inoffensive creature, except when 
attacked, with mild, bluish eyes, and innocent, calf-like head. | 
has the body of a pig, and broad muscular forearms, to which t 
attached most formidable claws, by means of which he ig able ox 
only to dig out his earth, but also to defend himself from his can 
enemies, by tumbling them over and ripping them up. His nates 
habits render him very obnoxious to the hunter, ag befo 
burrowing under-ground he digs a circular shaft some two fect ia 
diameter, and running down vertically for three or four feet and 
horses planting their fore-feet unwarily into these treacherong 
holes are apt to give their riders many a sudden tumble, The 
ant-bear is considered excellent eating, and the Boers pursue him 
with dogs in the open, and try to dig him out when he hag 
reached his place of retreat, although this is no easy matter, since 
he can make his way under-ground very rapidly ; but Captain 
Lucas tells us that they have a way of stopping him by stamping 
heavily on the ground over his head, which confuses him, so that 
he is not able to find out from which direction the danger ig 
coming. Asa rule, he only leaves his shelter at night; and in 
order to catch the ants upon which he feeds he scrapes a shallow 
trench near their heap, and lying down, stretches out his long 
tongue and waits until it is covered with insects, doing this 
repeatedly until his appetite is satiated. 

The springhasen is another curious little animal, which also 
prefers to take nocturnal rambles. It is about the size of the 
ordinary hare, and when wounded emits a singular cry, like the 
sound of a penny trumpet. ‘The land tortoises are of enormous 
size at the Cape, and there are plenty of birds, some of them of 
great beauty ; but it must be very disappointing to the sportsman 
to find, as often happens, his dog making a beautiful point ata 
puff-adder, which appears, owing to the strong scent of the animal, 
to be a not unusual occurrence. The number of venomous reptiles 
is immense, but there are people besides Bushmen who contrive to 
turn them to account, Captain Lucas telling us of an old man 
who had served in the Royal Navy in the days of his youth, but 
had turned trapper in his latter days. This old fellow related with 
great glee how he had once received two benighted Englishmen, 


and shared with them the contents of his pot-au-feu. “If 
there’s anything [ have a fancy for, it’s eels!” said one of them, 
after he had swallowed a good portion of the dish. ‘‘Them’s not 


heels!” said the old man—‘“ them’s snakes.” 








THE LIFE OF MISS CUSHMAN.* 
Tne biography of actors is very often amusing, but seldom 
| elevating. It is often ‘‘shoppy,” in the lower sense of the word, 
containing too much of the outworks of the calling, its external 
arrangements, and its personal jealousies and heart-burnings, its 
mere fun, and not seldom its immoralities and scandals. It is 
not often calculated to disabuse the minds of those who look on 
the Stage with horror, of the idea that it is necessarily tainted 
with those impurities which polluted it at a time when nearly all 
| imaginative literature and art was, like the society which was its 
patron, more or less impure, and when the profession of an actor 
| was looked upon as disreputable by all the more sober-minded 
| portion of the community. To this rule there have been a few 
notable exceptions, and the life of Miss Cushman, now before us, 
is one of them. If it contains nothing very new or striking, it 
at least presents to the view of the large class of excellent persons 
who still look on the dramatic profession as implying a low 
moral tone, or at the best, as consisting of persons so isola 
| from ordinary mortals, so thoroughly artificial, so to speak, as to 
| be scarcely within the pale of sympathy, a very pleasing picture 
of a woman devoted to her art, not only without contamination, 
| but retaining a character truly human and full of devotion to 
| duty, full of the milk of human kindness, wide sympathies with all 
that is true, good, and beautiful, full of earnestness and energy; 
| and singularly free from the inordinate vanity and petty jealousies 
which beset not only the average actor, but the great majority of 
that irritabile genus of men and women whose vocation is art in any 
| of its departments. 
It is noticeable how frequently from an ancestry living in the 
| narrow but earnest sphere of Puritan or of ultra-Presbyterian 
| thought, have sprung persons possessing the strong persistency of 
character of their forefathers, united to more or less of genius, and 
a tone of free and liberal thought, perhaps even too latitudinarian, 
in striking contrast to the mental atmosphere in which they have 
| been educated. ‘The hereditary strength seems to survive, but 
_ the bonds of opinion have been suddenly broken, it may be simply 
from reaction, or it may be because the more restricted school 








| * Charlotte Cushman : Her Letters, and Memoirs of Her Life. Edited by her Friend, 
Emma Stebbins. Boston: Osgood and Co. London: Triibner and Co. 1878. 
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en played out, and bec 


m a was descended from a family of “ P 


ogg tion 

ighth genera . : — ‘ b 
tie respectable type which this implies, grave, simple- 
eee men, with Scriptural names ; there were no less than five | 
ni . 


ss Elkanahs ” 


upbringi : 

tomboy,” averse to needlework, active and fearless, honest 
. d truthful, full of generosity and intense family affection, 
oa possessing & wonderful mimetic power. Misfortunes in 


business made it necessary for the daughters to work; she had 
a remarkable voice, having, we are told, almost two registers, an 


among them in direct succession, and her early | 
ng was in accordance with this. In childhood she was 
5 


ome an anachronism. Charlotte | my most intimate relations my art ‘tabooed,’ and held in light esteem. 
ilgrim Fathers,” in This has always hurt me; but my love for my friends has always been 


| stronger than my pride in anything else, and so my art has been 


Her forefathers were of the staid, ‘snubbed.’ But no one knows better than myself, after all my associa- 


tion with artists of sculpture or painting, bow truly my art compre- 
hends all others and surpasses them, in so far as the study of mind is 
more than matter! Victor Hugo makes one of his heroines, an actress, 
say, ‘ My art endows me with a searching eye, a knowledge of the soul 
and the soul’s workings, and spite of all your skill, I read you to the 
depths.’ This isa truth more or less powerful, as one is more or less 


| truly gifted by the good God.” 
| When very young, and only in the musical part of her career, 


she was suddenly cailed upon, by the illness of Mrs. Chippendale, 
to act the part of Meg Merrilies, in an adaptation of Guy 


almost full soprano and a full contralto, and she took to sing- Mannering, which had been produced by Braham, who took the 


ing as a profession. She appeared as the Conntess Almaviva 

in Figaro and as Lucy Bertram in a musical adaptation of 

Guy Mannering, but after a time her upper voice disappeared, 

and with wonderful daring she came out in a theatre in New 

Orleans in no less a part than Lady Macbeth. She seems to 

have had a great success, quite surprising to herself, and to 

have grasped and consistently carried out her own idea of the 
character. 

Her first regular engagement was at New York, where she 
acted Lady Macbeth, Jane Shore, and Mrs. Haller. The moment 
she found herself in what she thought a position of independence, 
though her pay was paltry enough, with characteristic unselfish- 
ness she hastened to relieve her mother, who had a not very 
successful boarding-house at Boston, from all work, got a place 
for her eldest brother, and brought her younger brother and 
mother to live with herself. Her progress must have been rapid, 
for in 1842 she undertook the management of the Walnut Street 
Theatre, in Philadelphia, which she revived from an obscurity 
into which it had fallen, and was herself the chief performer. 
Many of our readers recollect well the enthusiasm, rising almost 
to a furore, with which she was greeted in London, some 
three years later, her appearance as Bianca in Milman’s Fazio, 
her acting of Emilia, Beatrice, of Romeo to her sister's 
Juliet, and above all, her greatest success, Rosalind They 
will remember the great force of passion and determination 
of purpose in her more tragic characters, and the unexpected 
sweetness and arch playfulness of her comedy. Her act- 
ing was thoroughly unconventional, and seemed less the 
result of study than of a complete identification of herself 
with her part, and her tones and action seemed the 
spontaneous result of a powerful imagination. We gather, in- 
deed, from her biographer that this was the case, and that she 
was not in the practice of much systematic analysis of her 
characters. Though her figure and face had a certain force and 
dignity, and in certain parts what might almost be called majesty, 
she undoubtedly had to contend against no small physical 
defects. Her play of countenance and the softness of ex- 
pression which it was capable of showing were certainly 
wonderful, in a face so destitute of beauty of feature. The 
engraving of a bust executed by her biographer at Rome 
which is given in this volume shows her face at its very best, so 
far as it is possible to show it in repose; while the photograph 
at the beginning of the book displays, and even caricatures, its 
defects, which verge upon physical coarseness, and the almost 
exaggeration in her case of that strongly developed under-jaw 
80 characteristic of great tragedians. Miss Cushman’s life was 
passed between London, Rome—where she established a very 
charming winter home for herself—and repeated visits to her 
native America, with occasional appearances in the provincial 
towns of England, and in Edinburgh and Dublin. She died at 
Boston in 1876, after a long and painful illness, borne with 
amazing fortitude and spirit. The tributes to her memory in the 
periodical Press of America, and even in the pulpit, were warm 
and sincere, both in reference to her genius as an actress and her 

character as a woman. 

We cannot, in reading this volume, fail to regret that there is 
80 little of her own writing, especially in reference to her art— 
something which might have thrown a little light, amongst other 
things, on a question to which we recently alluded,—the reflex 
action of the dramatic profession on its votarics. The materials, 
Wwe presume, do not exist, and she was probably not one who 
indulged much in theory or speculation of any kind in regard 
to such matters. The following quotation from a letter shows 
atleast her high appreciation of the dignity and value of her 
Occupation :— 

“Your letter has done me good, dear friend, and not tho least part 


of it that which speaks approvingly of my beloved art, and all that it 
takes to make an exponent of it, It has been my fate to find in some of 





chief part himself. Miss Cushman, who had been doing mere 
‘‘utility work,” had never specially attended to the character, and 
had to act almost on the inspiration of the moment. Standing at 
the side-scene, she caught the dialogue going on upon the stage 
between two of the gypsies, one of whom says, ‘‘ Why, she is no 
longer what she was; she doats.” With these words a flash of 
insight struck upon her mind, and her powerful dramatic instinct 
took in the whole meaning and intention of the character. She 
acted it with extraordinary success. Old Braham was astounded, 
and told her that the weird personation, before she was done with 
the first scene, gave him ‘‘the most veritable sensation he had ex- 
perienced for a long time,” and made him “ feel a cold chill all 
over him.” ‘+ Where have you learned to do anything like that ?” 
Scott's marvellous conception ever after remained a powerful and 
consistent one in her mind, and many will now recollect the de- 
light of seeing her ‘*‘ Meg ” in after-days. ‘The great benevolence 
of her nature showed itself in her passionate love for children. Her 
youngest brother was killed when a boy by a fall from a horse; she 
preserved the jacketin which he was killed, and carried it about with 
her in all her wanderings. Her love for horses and dogs strongly 
enlists our sympathy. She had a blue Skye-terrier, with the 
characteristic long back and no legs to speak of, called ‘ Bushie,’ 
who travelled with her everywhere for nearly fifteen years. 
‘ Bushie’ knew that she was contraband in railway carriages, and 
carefully hid herself under the seat till the starting of the train, 
and throughout her multitudinous journeys was never once 
detected. Her successor, ‘ Duchess,’ the descendant of many 
‘ Duchesses,’ a family of dogs well known to the author of 
Rab and his Friends, was even more skilful in the art of evading 
the officials, and steadily ignored her human friends while on the 
platform, but suddenly leaped into the carriage, under the pro- 
tection of petticoats, at the opportune moment. 

We had expected to find in this biography some allusion to 
‘* women’s rights,” social, professional, and political, for we had 
been given to understand that Miss Cushman when in America 
had taken a prominent part in such questions. Perhaps our im- 
pression was incorrect, or if not so, the authoress has purposely 
avoided the subject; there is not, however, a single allusion to 
it throughout the book. The impression conveyed is that of a 
strong, earnest nature, full of courage, self-reliance, and gener- 
osity, exercising great influence over others, always for good, 
with a wonderful power of resisting the temptations to egotism, 
morbid self-consciousness, and jealous depreciation of others which 
are the bane of stage life. ‘The book is pleasantly and modestly 
written, and making due allowance for strong friendship and a 
certain amount of hero-worship, bears the marks of truth and 
fidelity, and of sympathy on the part of the author with the 
character of her subject. Though the language is sometimes a 
little too ornate, there is nothing in the least resembling the ful- 
some adulation of her friend displayed not long ago by another 
American lady, in writing the memoirs of a celebrated English- 
woman. 

We conclude by an extract from one of Miss Cushman’s 
letters, which is interesting, if only as an illustration of her style 
of thought and feeling. Writing after the death of her nephew's 
youngest child, she alludes to her own loss, many years before, in 
the death of her youngest brother, to whom she was devotedly 
attached, and from whom she had hoped great things :— 


“He had been born into greater poverty than others; he received his 
young impressions through a different atmosphere ; he was keener, more 
artistic, more impulsive, more generous, and more full of genius. I 
lost him by a cruel accident, and again the world seemed to liquefy 
beneath my feet, and the waters went over my soul. It became neces- 
sary that I should suffer bodi/y to cure my heart-bleed. I placed my- 
self professionally where I found and knew all my mortifications in my 
profession, which seemed for the time to strew ashes over the loss of my 
child-brother (for he was my child, and loved me best in the world), 
thus conquering my art, which, God knows, has never failed me,— 
never failed to bring me rich reward,—never failed to bring me comfort, 
I conquered my grief and myself. Labour saved me then and always, 
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and soI proved the eternal goodness of God...... You will see how, 
in looking back to my own early disappointments, I can recognise all 
the good that came out of them, and can ask you to lay aside all re- 
pinings with our darling, and hope (as we must) in God’s wisdom and 


goodness, and ask him to help us to a clearer vision and truer know- | 


ledge of his dealings with us; to teach us to believe that we are lifted 
up to him better through our losses than our gains. May it not be that 
Heaven is nearer, the passage from earth less hard, and life less 
seductive to us, in consequence of the passing of this cherub to its 
true home, lent us but for a moment, to show how pure must be our 
lives, to fit us for such companionship ?” 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS.* 
ONLY one observation need be made about the work of the trans- 
lator of the Pismarckbriefe,—it is well done. Herr Maxse ought, 


however, to have made some reference to the original German | 


collection. ‘The translation is dedicated, by permission, to the 
Princess Bismarck. The Prince, it may be believed, therefore, 
has no objection to the English people seeing him in dressing- 
gown and slippers, 

Several of these letters, having been translated before, are well 
known here. ‘That, for example, to ‘‘ my dear heart,” describing 
the capitulation of Napoleon III., after the battle of Sedan, 
is familiar as most household words eight years old. Bismarck’s 
account, too, of the accident by which he was once photographed 
in the company of Fraulein Lucca, in 1865, is tolerably well known, 
although, perhaps, the simplicity of the Confession of Faith 
therein contained—a trusting Theism, not unlike Cromwell’s or 
Garibaldi’s—has not been estimated at its proper value asa factor 
in agreat political career. Of others of the Letters, the fascinating 
work of M. Julian Klackzo on The Two Chancellors has pre- 
sented us with a précis, But the translation of the whole collection 
is a work which was worth doing. During the late debates on 
the Socialism Repression Bill, the Chancellor showed himself 
singularly, almost morbidly, anxious that his personal and 
political doings should not be misunderstood. The publication 
of his Letters is the best Apologia that could have appeared. A 
perusal of the collection—an excellent recreation after a good day’s 
work, and indeed an admirable appetiser for dinner—leads one to 
the conclusion that Bismarck could have been anything that a man 
of Teutonic origin can be, and that he would have been always 
strong. As a letter-writer pure and simple, he is superior to two 
men with whom he has some impulses in common, Byron and 
Burns. Ile is simpler and more natural than either. The passion 
of love, which is the most genuine thing in them, is in him simply 
domestic emotion, kept well in rein by the evident belief that 
Providence—for ‘* Providence,” not too closely analysed, sums 
up the Bismarckian creed—had designed him for a life of action, 
and that therefore persons must play a secondary part to general 
principles. He appears devoid of affectation, and he writes, 
unlike the great peer and the still greater peasant, as if 
he were heedless as to whether contemporaries or posterity 
should read what he had written. As a letter-writer, too, 
Bismarck is superior to himself as a speaker. He once said of 
his oratorical efforts, ‘‘ I am not capable of working upon your 
feelings, or obscuring facts with a play of words.” In his letters, 


although when he deals with politics he does anything but ob- | 


scure facts, he possesses a capacity for playing upon words which 
would have made the fortune of half-a-dozen of our modern 
humourists. In many respects he resembles Scott, specially in 


his quick relish for what is objectively beautiful and subjectively | 


amusing, although there is a particular aroma in his humour 


which suggests Thackeray in his vanitas vanitatum vein. We quote | 


from two of the pleasantest of his early letters, written to his wife 
during the Frankfort mission. The first is written from 
Ofen :— 


* The look-o 
the Danube 


it is delightful. The castle lies high ; beneath me, first, 
panned by the suspension-bridge, then Pesth, and farthor 
off the endless plains beyond Pesth, dissolving into the blue-red even- 
ing haze. Nour Pesth, or the left, I look up the Danube; far, very far 
away, to my left—I mean on the right bank—the river is girded by the 
town of Ofen; then come the mountains blue and still bluer, and then 
@ brownish-red in the evening sky which forms the glowing background. 
In the centre of the two towns lies a wide water-mirror, like that at 
Linz, broken by the suspension-bridge and a wooded island. The 
journey here, at all events from Gran to Posth, would also have pleased 
you; imagine the Odenwald and Taunus pushed near to each other, 
and the space between filled with the waters of the Danube. The dark 
side of the journey was the sunny side; it burned to that extent, that 
one would have thought tokay was to be grown on board the vessel ; 
and there was a great crush of travellers; but only conceive it, not a 
single Englishman !—they cannot yet have discovered Hungary. There 
were, however, queer fellows enough from all eastern and western 
nations, some clean, some dirty. My particular travelling companion 















* Prince Bismarck’s Letters to his Wife, his Sister, and others, from 1844 to 1870. 


| was a very pleasant general officer, with whom I sat almost the w 
time smoking on the paddle-box. I am beginning to be impatient 
to where Hildebrand is. I am leaning out of the window—half 4 a8 
reverie over the moonlight, half longing for him as for one’s owesthens 
—for I require a clean shirt. If you could only be here for a - eart 
and could throw a glance down on the dead silver of the Danube, tht 
darkening hills on the pale-red background, and on the lights whi h 
are twinkling below us in Pesth, Vienna would then, I fancy, sink = 
siderably in your estimation matched against Buda-Pesth, as ee 
Hungarians term it. You see that I am also a dreamer over Nature’ 
handiwork. And now, as Hildebrand has at last arrived, I wil] Pe 
| down my feverish blood with a cup of tea, and then to bed, Last night 
| I had only four hours of sleep, and the Court is shudderingly earl: 
| here; the young Emperor himself gets up at five o'clock, and | should 
; therefore be but a bad courtier if I slept much longer myself. Thor, 
fore with a side-glance on a huge teapot, and a tempting plate of cold 
meat in jelly, and other good things, as I observe, I say good-night 
to you from far away. Where did I get that song from which has 
| been haunting me the whole day ?— 
‘Over the blue mountain, over the white sea-foam, 

Come thou beloved one, come to thy lonely home.’ 
I don’t know who must have sung that to me ‘ in old lang syne,” 
Take, again, this description of a Hungarian village :— 

‘‘ After a comfortable breakfast under the shadow of a lime-treg, like 
ours at Schoenhausen, I got into a very Jow peasant-cart filled with 
sacks of straw, and with three horses from the steppes in front; the 
lancers loaded their carbines, mounted, and away we went at a rattli 
gallop. Hildebrand and a Hungarian valet-de-place on the front stray 
sack, and the coachman, a dark-brown-coloured peasant, with monstache 
broad-brimmed hat, long black hair shining with bacon-fat, a shirt 
which falls short of the stomach and permits the view of a hand-breadth 
belt of the owner’s own dark brown skin, cut off by the white trouse 
of which each leg is wide enough for a woman’s petticoat, and which 
reach down to the knees, where the spurred boots commence. Imaging 
| turf firm and level as a table, on which for miles one sees as far as the 
! horizon nothing but the high, bare trees at the draw-wells, dug for 
| half-wild horses and oxen, thousands of whitish-gray oxen, with horng 
| as long as one’s arm and shy as deer; ragged, seedy-looking horses, 
| herded by mounted, half-naked shepherds, armed with lance-like 
| sticks; endless herds of pigs, amongst which invariably a donkey 
| carrying the fur coat (bunda) of the shepherd, and occasionally himself; 

also large flocks of bustards, hares, mice-like marmots; occasionally 

near a pond of brackish water, wild geese, ducks, and plovers. Such 
| were the objects which during the three hours which we took fora 
thirty-five miles’ drive to Ketskemet, flew past us and we past them, 
with a short halt at a csarda (lonely inn).” 
| It may be said that there is a good deal of the ‘‘ champagne and 
| porter” mixture, by which expression he once characterised his 
| oratory in such descriptions as these, but both the ingredients in 
‘the compound are of the best quality. Altogether a draught of 
| Bismarckbriefe is as enjoyable as a supper of haggis followed by 
| toddy in one of the Noctes Ambrosianz, and is not so calculated 


| to induce indigestion. 
| While Bismarck is revealed in his letters as a man, large in all re- 
spects, in his love of nature, in his Berserkir fancy, and even in his 
simplicity of faith, they also give us some insight into his viewsasa 
politician. He does not, in writing to his kindred, enter into the 
minute details of his work as Ambassador and Minister, but some- 
times in a few trenchant sentences he gives what he thinks of the 
diplomatists whom he came across. What, for example, could be 
better than this, written from Frankfort in 1851 :— 

“Nothing but miserable trifles do these people trouble themselves 
about, and the diplomatists here strike me as being infinitely more 
ridiculous, with their important ponderosity concerning gathered rags of 
gossip, than even a member of the Second Chamber in the full conscious» 
| ness of his dignity. If fereign events do not occur, and these we super 
| humanly clever beings of the Bund can neither foretell nor direct, I 
| know very well what we shall have arrived at in one, two, or five years 
| time, and am prepared to reach the same end in twenty-four hours, if 
| only the others will be truthful and sensible for one single day. I 
| never doubted that they all cook with water, but such a plain, 

bare-faced water-soup, without even the faintest trace of stock, 
astonishes me. Send tbe village clerk, X , or Herrv..- 
|(?) arsky, from the turnpike lodge, here; and after they have been 
properly washed and combed, I will make a sensation with them 
amongst the diplomats. I am making giant strides in the art of saying 
nothing in a great many words. I write reports pages long, as round 
and polished as leading articles; and if Manteuffel, after he has read 
them, can say what is in them, he can do more than I can. We all play 
at believing that each of us is crammed full of ideas and plans, if he 
would only speak, and we are every one of us perfectly well aware that 
all of us together are not a hair better as to knowledge of what will 
become of Germany than gossamer Summer. No one, not even the 
most malicious democrat, can form a conception of the charlatanism 
and self-importance of our assembled diplomacy.” 
‘These letters, especially from St. Petersburg, abound in such pro- 
phecies as, ‘I see in our relation with the Bund an error of 
Prussia’s, which, sooner or later, we shall have to repair, ferro et 
igni, unless we take advantage betimes of a favourable season to 
employ a healing remedy against it ;” and ‘‘I do not comprehend 
why we so gingerly start back from the idea of a representation 
of the people, be it of the Bund or in a Customs and Union Par- 
liament.” What would the Chancellor’s opponents not give at 
| present, to have a revelation in letters of his connection with 











Translated from the German by Fitzh. Maxse. London: Chapmanand Hall. 1878. | Lassalle and the Socialistic movement ? 
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“We have 20 space to give more quotations from a book so 
Jeasant and 80 eminently quotable ; but we may say, in conclu- 
on, that the reader will find Prince Bismarck always readable 
. 4 likeable,—not least likeable when the possibility of his 
. mies being able to drive him from politics into the private life 
= country squire makes him not angry, but only Shakespearean. 
a jg well that we should all—Englishmen, in particular—be 
reminded, at the present time, by the most commanding and most 
guecessful personality of the time, that there are things more to 
be thought of in life than ‘‘ the prospect of a continued régime 
of truffles, despatches, and Grand Crosses.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 








The New Quarterly Magazine, October. (Chatto and Windus.)—It 
is only right to express our sense of the great advances which this peri- 
odical has made since the time when it was first noticed in these 
colamns. A brilliant start ending in common-place is not uncommon 
jn new ventures; and it augurs well for the future of the New Quarterly 
Magazine that it seems inclined to reverse the process. The literary 

element in the number before us is very strong. We are inclined to 
think that the first article, Mr. K. L. Stephenson’s “ Gospel According 
to Walt Whitman,” is about the best appreciation of that writer that 
we have seen. Both those who worship and those who loathe—and 
these two words are really the most descriptive of the extremes 
of feeling to which men run in this matter—may learn peered 
from Mr. Stephenson’s keen and humorous criticism,—a criticism 
which certainly does not fail in generous appreciation. Mr. 
F. D. Miller (who served on the correspondence staff of 
the Daily News, and so eomes with the best of testimonials), writes 
about “the New Bulgaria” in a very interesting way. A writer in tho 
Westminster Review, of whom we have spoken elsewhere, may note | 
this sentence with profit:—“In European Turkey witnesses have been | 
heardand their testimony transmitted to the European Governments, 
when, although many lives wore at stake, and the dearest interests of a 
whole people hung in the balance, the simplest precautions were not 
taken to guarantee the statemenis, and everything pointed to the pro- 
bability that these people were graduating their information according 
to the state of mind of the questioner.” And he goes on to speak of 
some manifestly preposterous accusations which were brought against 
Russia with all gravity and fullness of detail. The article, which is 
not by any means that of a partisan, is well worth reading. Mr. Andrew 
Lang gives us an excellent criticism of the works of Théodore de 
Banville, whose literary position he happily compares to that of Matthew 
Amold, (The English writer’s philosophical position is,of course, not taken 
into account.) Mr. George Howell writes against the ‘‘ Caucus System.” 
Quis laudavit? we may ask (except, indeed, the author). However, it 
is a fact, and so cannot be let alone. Mr. Howell’s attack is not, indeed, 
very vigorous or well delivered. We have also articles on ‘ Martin 
Lather,” from the pen of Dr. Hayman; on “ Dictionaries of Music,” by 
Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, on “ A History of Italian Folk-Song,” by T. 
Adolphus Trollope; and one, which we may describe as peculiarly 
enlightening, on “The Vernacular Press of India and the Afghan 
Crisis,” by ‘‘ An Indian Editor.” Of the “ Afghan crisis,” however, we 
donot learn much. The necessary element of fiction is supplied by a 
tale by Mrs. Lynn Lynton, “ Our Professor,” chiefly notable for a bright 
description of life in an imaginary Veronica, which we may locate some- 
where among the north Italian lakes. 

The Westminster Review. October. (Triibner.)—Most readers will 
probably think that the most interesting article in this number is the 
review of Mr. Torrens’s “‘ Memoirs of Lord Melbourne.” He was not 
4statesman after the heart of the Westminster Review, but he was 
probably well suited to the times in which he was called to power,— 
when the Liberal impulse had spent itself, and tact and management 
and administrative ability were more wanted than creative energy. 
The critic in the Westminster appreciates Lord Melbourne justly, and 
even generously, pointing out, among other things, how great was bis 
industry, a quality for which no one gave him credit, and which, in- 
deed, he studiously concealed. The character of the essay on “ The 
Situation in the East and the Future of Russia” may easily be 











imagined, by those who have followed the course of the West- | Once a Week, Fourth Series, Vol. 8, 4t0 ....... 
Owen (F.), Hartz, the Wanderer, cr 8vo ... 


minster on this question. The writer would have possibly, in 


Some respects, moderated his tone, if he had written two months Rocket Chi ver, & Tale, 8 VOIs GF OVO cceccccecccrcocscccsvoncccnsecsesse sees 
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later. The charge of “ Austrian atrocities” which Turkey, find- 
ing, not without surprise, that the Giaours object to “ atrocities,” 


Proceeding from such a source. 


the probable wants of an inquirer of the information which it supplies. 


Science for All, Vol. 1, edited by Dr. R. Brown, 4t0  .....+-+0+++. 
| Scott (Sir W.), The Fortunes of Nigel, cr 8vo 
j ° . | Shipley (M. E.), Looking Back, cr 8vo .......+. 

80 ingenuously produced, and would doubtless have proved, if occasion Simmonds (P. L.), Commercial Products of the Sea, 8vo ... 
had served, sl snligt i 3 ations | Spender (E.), A True Marriage, 3 Vols Cr 8V0...+++.-seceeeeeres 
~ penta cements ang ene Se me — f am rere Storr (F.) and Turner (H.), Canterbury Chimes, 12mo 
The article on the “ Australian | Stretton (H.), Through a Needle’s Eye, 2 vols er 8vo .... 
A ii ees r . ¢ _ | Surtees (F.), Byway Gleanings .....c.ce-eseersesseseereteee 

Colonies ” is full of information, carefully collected and skilfully com | Syntax (Dr), Three Tours, &c., 3 vols Foy 8v0 
Pressed. It seems to us worthy of a more permanent shape, not for | Thomas (D.), Problemata Mundi, Book of Job, &., 8 
i i i 7 ari : | Universal Songster, illustrated, 3 vols 8vo 
ee literary merit, but from the variety and pertinence 60) Wheeldon (J. P.), Angling Resorts near London, 
Whymper (F.), The Sea, its Stirring Story of Adventure, « 


The Church Quarterly Review. October. (Spottiswoode.)—This 
number opens with a very careful and elaborate discussion of “ Further 
Evidence on the Petrine Claims.” The Scriptural and the Patristic 
evidence, and then the testimony of the Liturgies (which is in its way 
very weighty), are separately discussed. The writer does not expect 
that his essay will settle the question (unlike one of his colleagues, who 
writes of a certain treatise on the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist, 
that it will be “ convincing to every candid mind”), but he has certainly 
put together a vory able statement of the anti-Roman arguments. 
The analogy suggested when it is said that a Duke of Wellington 
centuries hence could not claim precedence over his peers be- 
cause his ancestor had been called “the Great Duke,” strikes 
us as a happy one. Analogies are not demonstrative, but they 
are sometimes impressive. A very interesting article on Irvingism 
has evidently been written by one who knows the subject well, 
and not only from books. What a strange picture he gives us of 
Lady Harriet Drummond, announcing that on a certain day she 
intended to walk on the water, being handed down to the bank by a foot- 
man, and having to be dragged out when she failed. It is quite true 
to speak of “ Jeames” as grotesque at a miracle. But why should he 
be so? The Centurion’s servant was not grotesque. The critique on 
“Mr. Browning’s Poems” is able, and justly appreciative. The article 
on “The Lancashire Cotton Strike” disappoints us; we had expected 
something more distinctive, more characteristic of the Church Quarterly. 
It might have appeared equally well in any Conservative organ. The 
author of ‘* Cyprus” is surely a trifle bold, when he says that ‘‘ the con- 
current testimony to the healthiness of Cyprus is conclusive.” It would 
take all the skill of a “ harmonist” to reconcile Mr. Forbes’s testimony 
in the Nineteenth Century to this view. The other articles deal with 
“Lecky’s History of England,” “ Creeds and Theories of Development,” 
and “ The Early Celtic Church.” 

Her Majesty's Coastguard. First issue, September. (Office, 7 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand.)—As a means of bringing the Coastgnard Ser- 
vice more prominently to the front, comprised, as it is, of picked men 
from the Royal Navy, a List, containing the names of all officers serving 
in the force, has been published. A glance at this List shows that nearly 
every Officer in the Coastguard has seen good service, as exemplified by 
the war and other medals noted against his name. Hitherto the 
Coastguard has not, as a national Service, occupied the position it 
deserves among the Queen’s forces, It is to be hoped the List now 
published will assist in giving it its due prominence, 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS. 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ee SS ® COLLEGE. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be held 
on December 19th and 20th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
BUILDING FUND. 

Friends of the College are invited to join the Build- 
ing Fund Committee. The List will be made up for 
publication on Saturday, November 9th. 

Among the Donations already received are:— 

Samuel Sharpe, Esq......-++sssreeseeeeereeeee £5,000 





His Grace the Duke of Bedford canine 1,000 
Right Hon. Lord Belper, President of 
the College ......... cocsccvecccecoscsoese 14000 


T. Phillips Jodrell, Esq.. 
Other Donations.. 






RE-ENGAGEMENT as Correspondent, Book- 
keeper, &c. Writes and speaks French and English 
fluently, and also possesses a fair knowledge of the 
Spanish language. —Address, “A. L.," care of Mr. J. 
CAMPBELL, 18 Exeter Street, Strand, W.C. 

IBRARIAN.—A Middle-aged Gentle- 
man, married, without family, wishes to obtain 
an appointment as LIBRARIAN to a Literary In- 
stitute or Free Library, in any part of England. He 
is thoroughly qualified to undertake the duties of 
such a situation. Highest references. — Address, 
* Librarian,” May's Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly, 
London. 





O INVALIDS.—A PHYSICIAN, 
living in a healthy Suburb of London, has 
ACCOMMODATION for a PATIENT. Terms, from 
100 Guineas. References to Physicians in London.— 
Address, ‘‘M.D.," Messrs. DAWSON and SONS, 121 
Cannon Street, City. 





‘CIENCE of MIND and SOUL.— 
kK Those who are interested in this Study may, on 
application, obtain cards of admission to hear the 
ADDRESS of Mr. SERJEANT COX, President of the 
Psychological Society of Great Britain, at the Fifth 
Annval Meeting, to be held at 11 Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, on THURSDAY, November 7th, 
at 8.30 p.m. punctually. Apply to FRANCIS K. 
MUNTON, Esq., Hon. Sec., Willesden, N.W. 

NUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY. 

The Lectures will be resumed at St. George's Hall, 
Langham Place,on SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd, at 
Four o'clock precisely. RICHARD A. PRocTOR, Esq., 
B.A., F.R.A.S. (Author of “ Other Worlds,” &c.), on 
“Changes in the Moon.” With Oxyhydrogen Lantern 
Illustrations. 

Members Annual Subscription, £1. For tickets, 
apply (by letter, enclosing remittance) to the Hon. 
Treasurer, WM. HENRY DOMVILLE, Esq., 15 
Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

Payment at the door—One Penny, Sixpence, and 
(reserved seats) One Shilling. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS / for 
GENTLEMEN.—Mrs, WHEELER, 24 Har- 
rington Square, N.W. 


DJHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
| | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 














WAY ACOIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


| 
| 
Insured against by the | 
| 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 


fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 


secured at Moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local | 
Agents, or | 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
= GLADSTONE BAG. 
The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. | 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 

vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. : 





STEAMBOAT “ACCIDENTS! RAIL- | 


| wark Bridge; maturing on the Ist 


| Lands of the Holborn Valley Improve- 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
New Bridge Street, London. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
Funds in hand are nearly Three-quarters of a Million 


sterling. 
DECLARATION of TENTH BONUS. 
Assurances effected under the bonus tables before 
the 3lst December, 1878, will be entitled to participate 
in the distribution of the profits. 
The Thirty-First Annual Report and Balance-sheet 
may be had on application to any of the Agents, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


House PROPERTY and INVEST- 





MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, + eee ~=-100,000 
oad . £8 «a 4,000 , sy «ee 100,000 
— « &@ « 4,000 ,, + eee ~=100,000 
eH in 2,008 ,, 1 eee ~=—- 50,200 





Total...... 18,008 ,, Total ...... £450,200 

The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares is in course of allot- 
ment, at £4 per Share premium, half of which has 
been already allotted. Applications are now being 
received for the remainder. 

Reserve Fund at the end of last year, £10,370 (since 
increased by several thousand pounds). 

Various profitable resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair leve! the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be Uxed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the increasing 
prosperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 117, for £524,627 10s. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sbeet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “ A Chat with the Sec- 
retary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN, Seer: tary. 

NITY of LONDON BONDS. 

DISCHARGE and RENEWAL of BONDS 
FALLING DUE in the YEAR 1879:— 

In obedience to an ORDER of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the CORPORATION of LONDON, I do 
hereby GIVE NOTICE to the holders, registered or 
otherwise, of City Bonds, which mature within the 
ensuing year, 1879, as follows:— 
| (1.) That the Bonds referred to in the FIRST 

Schedule hereto will be paid off (out of funds specially 
applicable to such purpose), absolutely and without 
option of renewal,at the dates at which they respec- 
tively mature. 

(2.) That the Bonds referred to in the SECOND 
Schedule, hereto will also be paid off at the dates of 
their maturity respectively, but that an OPTION is 
given to the holders of such Bonds to renew the 
Loans severally secured for a period of seven years 
from the dates at which they severally fall dus, at the 
rate of Interest of THREE POUNDS FiFTEEN 
SHILLINGS per CENT. per ANNUM. 

The Loans renewed under this option will be for 
the like purposes and on the same securities as the 
existing Bonds, interest being payable, as at present, 
by means of Coupons, at the BANK of ENGLAND, 
negotiable through any banker. 


Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of 
this option of renewal must signify to me their agree- 
ment thereto, and bring their Bonds for marking to 
this Office, ON or BEFORE the EIGHTEENTH of 
NOVEMBER NEXT, after which this option can no 
longer be exercised. 
| This Chamber will be open for the purpose every 
| day (Sundays aud the 9th and llth November ex- 
| cepted), between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock ; Satur- 
days, 10 and 2 o'clock. 











| SCHEDULE I. 
| Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 
| Bonds issued under the Contagious 
| Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, for con- 
| structing the Foreign Cattle Market 
| for the Metropolis (part of Loan of 
£160,000), dated 11th May, 1871, and 
maturing on the 25th January, 1879, 
viz. :— 
22 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 22 
Bonds issued in respect of rebuilding 
the Royal Exchange { secured upon the 
City's Moiety of the Gresham Estates, 
| maturing the 1lth May, 1879, viz. :— 
| 2 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 5 and 6 £1,000 
2 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 7 and 8 200 
8,000 


£22,000 


8 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 9 to 16 





9,200 
Bonds issued under the Act to com- 

plete the Rebuilding of Blackfriars 

Bridge and for the Purchase of South- 


June, 1879, viz :— 
60 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 10 to 69 
Bonds secured upon the Surplus 


60,000 


ments, and maturing on the 28th July, 
1879, viz.:— 
57 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 57 
32 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 58 to 89 
30 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 90 to 119 


57,000 
16,000 
3,000 
76,000 





Bonds issued under the Acts for 
effecting the Cannon-Stieet Improve- 
ments, maturing the 25th November, 
879, viz.:— 


CE 
SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing with an Option of renewal, 
Bonds issued under the Acts for 
effecting the Holborn Valley Improve- 
ments, aud maturing on the lst 
January, 1879, viz :— 
46 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 369 to 
393, 607 to 610, 701 to 712,and 714 
hg ER £46,000 
7 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 656 to , 
660, 780 and 781 — 





12 Bonds for £100 each, N ote 
678, 713, and 810 to 818 ........... + 1,200 
—£50,109 


Bonds issued under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, for con- 
structing the Foreign Cattle Market 
for the Metropolis (part of Loan of 
£160,000), dated 11th May, 1871, or 2204 
February, 1872, and maturing on the 
25th January, 1879, viz.:— 

67 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 23 to 

79, BU 430 tO 439 .......cecceceeeccces 67,000 

90 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 80 to" 


 saletitiecnardin Cia tale 
260 Bonds for £100 each, Nos 170 tg" 
Pn. sidilinadseiseniaistadee ca. Ma 


Bonds issued under the same Act ——— Se 
for the like purpose (being Loan of 
£50,000), dated 22nd February, 1872, 
and maturing on 25th January, 1879, 
viz.:— 
24 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos.1to24 240 ” 
47 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 25 to 71 23'500 
25 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 72 to 96 2,500 
Bonds issued under the same Act sa 
for the like purpose (being Loan of 
£20,000), and dated 16th January, 1873, 
maturing on 25th January, 1879, viz.:— 
20 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 20... 20,000 
Bonds issued under the Act for pro- , 
viding the Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
Islington, and maturing on the 30th 
January, 1879, viz.:—24 Bonds for 
£1,000 each, Nos. 188 to 196, and 36] 
SDT ccacenpintascintaniantinansiasiioneiinnssn 24,000 
42 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 197 and 
193, 1994 and 200A, 201 to 203, 
204A, 205 to 214, 2154 and 216a, 
217 and 218, 219A to 225a, 226 





and 227A to 238A ...... eecrce ccccencs 21,000 
2 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 376 
8 ervceceoocecocs erscecece ° 200 
— 45,200 


Bonds i-sued under the same Act, 
for the like purpose, and maturing on 
the 8th May, 1879, viz.:— 

16 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 337 to 

Ie sonacncsvnenenssaneosecteenees 8,000 
8 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 





: : es 8,800 
Bonds issued in respect of rebuilding 
the Royal Exchange, secured upon the 
City’s moiety of the Gresham Estates, 
and maturing the llth May, 1879, 
viz. :— 
47 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 17 to 
48, and Nos. 127 to 141 see 47,000 
40 Bonds for £500 each, Nos 8 20,000 





38 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 89 to 126 3,800 








70,800 
Bonds issued under the Act to com- 
ees the rebuilding of Blackfriars 
ridge and tbe purchase of Southwark 
Bridge; and maturing on the Ist June, 
1879, viz.:— 
131 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 70 to 
175, and 406 to 430.........cceeceseees - 131,000 
237 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 176 to 
365, and 431 to 477.......cccsecee eves 118,500 
55 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 366 to 
405, and 478 to 492.....00 
—<— 255,000 
Bonds issued under the Acts for 
effecting the Holborn Valley Improve- 
ments,and maturing on the Ist July, 
1879, viz. :— 
14 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 719 to 
i ee se 14,000 
17 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 782 to 
79B.....ccccoseccecccccccseccorerooesessooes . 8,500 
18 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 819 to 
836...occccccees sevees veceianininne a 
— 4300 
Bonds issued under the Act for the 
construction of Billingsgate Market, 
and maturing on the Ist July, 1879, viz. : 
50 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 
20, and 53 tO 82.......00-00000 sessesee 50,000 
51 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 21 to 
37, and 83 to 116 ..... seni sscsoese 25,000 
45 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 38 to 4.500 
52, and 117 to 146........ a - 45 
—— 80,00 


Bonds issued under the Act for re- 

building Blackfriars Bridge, aud ma- 

turing on the 28th July, 1879, viz.:— 

4 Bonds for £50,000 each, Nos. 3 t0 6 scree» 200,000 

——— 

Total ..occsscssceres £942,800 

Holders of City Securities will please observe that 

the above Notice does not refer to any Bonds bat 

those which become payable in the year 1879. 

Further information, if needed, will be furnished st 

this Department. 

BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 

Chamber of London, Guildhall, October 21st, 1878. 


79 PALL MALL. ; 
For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 


EAH INSURANCE COMPANY. 





28 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 207 t 
234 28,000 





4 Bonds for 


238 . cccccccsessoeses:evvesccesecsescoesccecs 


| 


2,000 





FO cic Se 








Accumulated Funds ...........0--+.00 £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500, A 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be bad # 


30,000 | the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
; tr 


ee. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary 





eacn & o.oo. 
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TAL BANK CORPORATION. 
by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
eres) tet 800,000; reserved fund, £325,000. 
th erration graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
_ —_s at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
bills Payee cochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
— Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
om hich may be ascertained at their office. They 
— circular notes for the use of travellers by 
oe eriand — 
ey undertake : 
he Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
with Indie oe reign Securities, the custody of the 
= the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
ag the effecting of remittances between the 
oo veanel dependencies. ‘ 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
ed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
poe plication at their office. . 
one hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1878 


—aae 
EWEL 
SAFES for 

wood or velvet, ant 


RIEN 


the agency of parties connected 


ROBBERIES. — CHUBB’S 
JEWELS, specially fitted inside with 
j enclosed in wood cabinets, can be 
1 SON'S, 68 St. James's Street, S. W., 


JBB anc e . 
ee Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.C. 
suiUBB'S PATENT LOCKS for all Purposes. I!lus- 





trated Price Lists sent free. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


«GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
hich imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer a 


—— I 


{THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


- WHISKY. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
gome. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—*The Whisky 
js soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


—— 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largestholders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C as pee eee 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
» SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
Theadmirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, ** L/izabeth Lazenby.” 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only deprived of the 
superfluous oi]. Sold in packets and tins. 


TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
is evidence of the high opinion entertained by 
the International Jury of the Merits of 
FRY' CHOCOLATE and COOOA. 
Ask for Fry's OELEBRATED CARACCAS COOOA, a 
choice preparation. 
In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— , 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Cx0sse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gene- 
tally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 
CONSUMPTION and ASTHMA in all STAGES 
INSTANTLY RELIEVED by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
; WAFERS, which taste pleasantly, and give 
immediate relief and a rapid cure to Coughs, Bron- 








iether tecteating- DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


| 
| of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFIVIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
[CESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My Deak Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that = have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HuTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


RESIDENTS ABROAD, who are prevented visiting a qualified Dentist, can be treated on advantageous terms. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 
FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street, and of their intending Removal to other Premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for Sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular Cash Prices, 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Oash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
T HE NE W TONIC. 


R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without ACID. 


A A 


Is Tasteless. Does not constipate. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 

















r 6) «UCU 


Invaluable in all cases of 
Weakness and Debility. 


BR 


See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, aud Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’8 LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


THE 


“ An absolutely perfect lamp.” — Field. 

“ Allows the most delicate shades of 

colour to be distinguished.”"— 
World. 


“ A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 
—The Times. 


“In the whole of Mr. Silber's inven- 
tions, there is noticeable a complete 
attention to and adoption of natural 


laws." —British Medica! Journal. 
Perfect Combustion produced by these Lamps, variously adapted for a | be 7 
Colza or Rape Oil, Petroleum, Paraffin or Kerosene, Coal or Air Gas, G . 


With the Improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-Fittings. 


THE SILBER “ MirnATUS” BURNER :—* By far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced."— 
Dr. W. WALLACE, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 


SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*," In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


SILBER 


THE 








A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 








chitis, Colds, Whooping-Cough, Phlegm, and all Dis- 
orders of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs. In Hysterical 
and Heart Complaints they are unfailing. In Rheu- 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 





matism and Nervous Pains “ they act like a charm.” 
Price 1s 1jd and 2s 9d per box. 


- | 
OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT&PILLS. | 
—GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA.—These mala- 
dies are always more or Jess connected with disorder 
or disease of the digestive organs, hence the facility 
With which they yield to Holloway's remedies. Tem- | 
Porary alleviation immediately follows the proper 
Spplication of this soothing Ointment, while the Pills, 
taken internally, reduce the digestive functions to 
Order, and avert all inflammatory tendencies. Nervous 
tnvalids will derive ease and consolation from the in- 
Guence of these medicaments, which ara free from 
mercury and all noxious ingredients. Holloway's 
celebrated Uintment and Pills present, at a trifling 
— the means of preserving the health, or uproot- 
eanenees which have assailed the body through 
cident, luxury, indolence, or other causes. 


a 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


TATULA, 
me ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON; and OF ALL CHEMISTS 


DATURA 


In Cigars, Cigarettes, 
and all Forms for Smoking 
and Inhalation 


&C. 
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NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


PBBCITV A 
By MARGARET VELEY. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


“FF O R L.”’ 





iT 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD.” | Dowden, LLD. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd.” 


2 


3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 7imes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31, 1864. a 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12, 1866 :—* Is preseribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATIS\&M, &c. P ae ‘ 7 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on th® 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sota MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 64. 


|. ome & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


and 


GQlLours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
h z = = — — = 

They are ’ | ecioees MEATS; also, 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE | : 
ECONOMICAL in PRICK. (TUStLe SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
HENRY W. BEDFORD eae 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF PE TA LT! 7 . pean 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER S CIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, | <——-—______________ 

FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS POST FREE, 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 


James’s Hall). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

STEEL PENS. 

Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 
EPPS’S 

COCOA. 








[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
ey 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





MORSON & SON’S 
|PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION, 





PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 

PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 

PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
Bottle. 

PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
Bottle. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 


FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR | 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR | JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
DON. 





LOD 





THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM,| VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
AND THE FOR THE 
FAMILY TABLE. | TOILET AND NURSERY. 
—— | Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
. “ * | Fragrance. 
PRIZ E M EK DA # W HISK b Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
vobevans CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 
be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited) 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND | 


| 
| 

GOOD SPIRIT.” ad 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
| 
} 
| 


“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the * THREE OASTLES.’"—Vide 

‘ THREE “The Virginians.” 
Sold only in Packets and ... wny mo 
Cigarettes, protected by the CASTLES.” 
Name and Trade Mark of 

W. D. and H.O. WILLS, Bristol.and London. 


principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 


| UNiversity W 


| 


Monthly, Half-a-Crow 
| TH! CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
| 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 
| WHAT IS GOING ON AT THE VATICAN: 1 V7 
| Ses AT THE VATICAN: A VOICE PRoy 
| THE ALCOHOL QUESTION:—1, Th. 
perance with Abstinence. By Sir at ot Tea. 
Bart. 2. The Action of Alcohol. By Dr T Le 
Brunton. 3. The Moderate Use of Alcohol 
| Temperance. By Dr. Albert J Bernays ot True 
ON HENOTHEISM, POLYTHEISM, MoNoTHEISY 
By Professor Max Miller, = 
E TeXT OF WORDsWoRTH'S Pogys, 


ATHEISM. 
By Edward 
| ORIGINALITY OF THE CHARACTER OF 
| _ George Matheson, B.D. Curist. By 
AN ENGLISH SCHOOL OF ARCH OLOGY 
| AND Rome. By Professor Jebb. 
WHY RITUALISTS DO NOT Become Roman 0 
N ECOME N CATHOLIOS 
A Reply to the Abbé Martin. By the i : 
F. Littledale, D.O.L. 7 the Rov. Ridiess 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH'S ‘“‘ DOGMATISM OF DIssexr:” 
By Frederic Harrison. 2. By a Politica] Shen 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN Itaty. 4 
Angelo de Gubernatis. -& 


BoOKS AND MONUMENTS BEARING U 
? ENTS BEARI} PON 
REPRESENTATIONS OF uve 


ANTIQUITY. B 
Lenormant. ¥ Francois 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Rew 


AT ATHExs 


New and Cheaper INustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of fe * THACKERAY 
Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, 
a . P. Atkinsonand W. J. Webb. ‘ 
Se GREAT HOGGARTY DIA. 
MOND; a LITTLE DINNER at TIM 'S: 
CORNHILL to CAIRO. 1 vol. crown 8vo, ral 
London: SairH, ELp&R, and Co., 15 Waterloo Plaga, 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 227, 

TMHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

for NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by George 
du Maurier and Frauk Dicksee. 
CONTENTS. 

“FoR PERCIVAL With an Illustration. Chap. 48 
Engagements, Hostile and Otherwise. 49. How the 
Sun rose in Gladness, and set in the V 
Shadow of Death. alley of the 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE UNDEFINABLE IN ART. 

KIkKS, MINISTERS, AND MANSES. 

THE FEAR OF DeaTH. 

REGNARD. 

ABERGLAUBE. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an I!lustration, Chap. 
28. The Captain's Wife. 29. The Heavings of the 
Earthquake. 30. Lottie’s Fate. 





Now ready. 
DUBLIN REVIEW, New Series, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, 4nd Co.. 15 Waterloo Place, 
ne BR a eee Se 
No. 62. Price 6s. 


TPHE 
l CONTENTS. 


Dr. WARD'S RETIREMENT: Letter of his Eminence 

the Cardinal Archbishop; Dr. Ward's Reply, 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND PROTESTANT SCHOOLS, 

THE POETRY OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 

THE PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Tae UNITED NETHERLANDS. 

THE REASONABLE BASIS OF CERTITUDE, 

Mr. SENIOR'S CHARACTER OF M. THIERS, 

AN EXAMINATION OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S 

PsYCHOLOGY. 

CATHOLIC FICTION. 

THE ASSENT DUE TO CERTAIN PAPAL UTTERANCES. 

10. THE PEACE OF BERLIN. 

1l. Notices OF Books:—The New Departure in 
Catholic Liberal Edacation; Stonyharst Col- 
lege, Past and Present. 

12. CORRESPONDENCE :—Catholic Colleges. 

London: BuRNS, OATES, and Co.,17 Portman Street, 

W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.O. 

4 HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 292, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

. JOHN DRYDEN. 

Rist OF THS MODERN BRITISH EMPIRB. 

ELE&PHANT-CATCHING 

PETRAROH. 

ANCIENT CYPRUS. 

M. THIERS: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

THE LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKE. 

Is THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PXOTESTANT? 

. THE REVIVAL OF TURKEY. 

JOHN MuBRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, 1878. No. DOCLVIL, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS 

THE New ORDEAL.—THE OOMBAT 

A NEW METHOD OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 

JOHN CALDIGATS. —Part VIIL 

DANGEROUS SHOTS. 

THE PHa@niss& OF FRANCE, ITALY, AND GERMANY. 


$2 Naps e 


$2 GOI SO RO 








IN MEMORY OF DONA MERCEDES, QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
By the Earl of Rosslyn 
INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 


| AMERICAN FACTS AND GLADSTONB FALLACIES. 


W. BLAack Woop aud Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
— NINETEENTH CENTURY 
for NOVEMBER, | 878, price 2s 6d. 

THE Progress OF PERSONAL RULE. By Heary 
Dunckley (* Verax ") 

VixcHow AND EVOLUTION. By Professor Tyndall. 

NATIONAL LNSURANOE: & Cheap, Practical, and Popular 
Means of Abvlishing Poor Rates. By the Rev. 
William Lewery Blackley. 

RECENT ATPACKS ON POLITICAL By the 
Right Hon Kobert Lowe, M.? 


ECONOMY. 


| CHRYSANTHEMA—GATHBRED FROM THE GREEK ANTHO- 


By William M. Hardinge 
RK IN GREAT TOWNS. 
AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


LOGY . 
- By J. G. Fitcb- 


THE Democracy By H. D. 
l'raill. 

Tak Ture Corours oF Pre-RavwastitisM. By 
Protessor Ruskin. . 

RECOLLECTIONS ( F THE REVIVAL OF GRI EK INDEPEND 
ENCE. Concluded.) By the Right Hon. Loré 
Straiford de Redcliffe 

ELECTORAL Facts. By Rt. Hon. W. EB. Gladstone, M.P 

C. KEGAN PavuL and Co., London. 
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= 
THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


a Broken Faith. By Iza Duffus 
H 


agp, Author of “Glencairn,” &c, 3 vols. 


iage. By Emil 
A True Marr: « Restored,” by 3 vols. y 


e bly pleasant and satisfactory book. A 
Re ot bomen concerns and interests."— 


yichelle and Little Jack. By 


Frances MARTIN. 
“These stories are master-pieces. The stamp of 
genius is apparent in every page. —_ Beaminer. 


AChequered Life. By Mrs. Day, 
Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 
«A story of well-sustained interest.”"— Spectator. 


Mrs. Grey’s Reminiscences. By 
Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 
«A satisfactory, amusing, and attractive book.”"— 


Examiner. 
A Young Man’s Fancy. By 


orRESTER, Author of “ Viva,’ &c. 3 vols. 
dirs. F [November 8th. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Ready this day. 


THE PERFECT LAW OF LIBERTY, 
AN ADDRESS FROM THE CHAIR OF 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


BY REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 


With a Note on ‘Antagonism to the Church.” 


Price Sixpence. 


London 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. 


Now ready, neatly bound in cloth, price 4s. 


OCIAL NOTES, Vol. L, edited by 
8. C. HALL, F.S.A., with Complete Index to 
Subjects and their Authors. 

16 Southampton Street, Strand; Srmpkin, Mar- 
SHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London; and 
all Booksellers. 

“The first volume of this publication embodies a 
large amount of valuable information.’ —//lustrated 
News. 

«The idea of this publication is novel, and it pro- 
mises to exercise a useful influence on public opinion.” 
—Daily News. 

“Such works as these will do far more good than 
the reading of a hundred novels.” — Weekly Times. 

“We venture to say that this periodical is second 
to none in the loftiness of its objects."— Echo 

“With the loftiest aim, it has bigh literary merit.”"— 
Ce Gate. 

The RUSSIANS in TURKEY. 
Now ready. 
HE RHODOPE REPORTS. 


Translated into English from the Originals, by 
Ep¢arn WHITAKER. 





London: 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
Price One Shilling. 
_ Now ready, in extra feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ONGS of a WAYFARER. 
LS WYVILLE Home. 
PICKERING and Co., 196 Piccadilly. W. 


By F. 


_ Now ready, 51st Edition. price 2s. 
HE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOW. 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





eee _ Price 5s, post free. 
| RIVEN to ROME: a Novel. By 
‘ WILLIS NEVINS (ex-Anglican ( lergyman). 
“ Genuine humour pervades it."— Westminster Gazette. 
: A n amusing sketch."—The Month. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 


Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 


[)® WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise | Silty, complexity, or 


on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. By ROBERT G, WATTS, 
LSA. &e., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W 
London: OC 
Fleet Street, 


pe NEW COINAGE. By Henry 


. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 





GRAHAM Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, rPuE WANT of a NATIONAL 
Price 48 6d. THEATRE.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
geadon Civit SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8| WEEK (4d, or by post 444); also for Views— 
acl * Court, Fleet Street, E.U.; aud at all Book- | Monument to Colambas—Chimuey-pieces, Hatfieid— 


( we COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, 


4. Lists free.—J. Verity, Earlsheatou, Dewsbury. 


MD. M.K-¢.S.,| had, price 7s 6d each. 


WORKS RELATING TO 
THE PRESENT CRISIS. 





AFFGHANISTAN. 
Sir ROBERT SALE’S BRIGADE in 


AFFGHANISTAN; with an Account of the 
Seizure and Defences of Jellalabad. By the Rev. 
G. R. GLEIG, M.A. Post 8vo, 28 


*,* Also a few Copies of Lady SALE’S JOURNAL. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 


General Sir GEORGE LAWRENCE'S 
REMINISCENCES of FORTY YEARS’ SER- 
VICE in INDIA. Including the Cabul Disasters, 
Captivities in Affghanistan and the Punjaub, and 
a Narrative of the Mutinies in Rajputana. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


RUSSIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 
A JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the 


RIVER OXUS, by the Indus, Kabul, and Badakh- 
shan. By Captain Jonn Woop (Indian Navy). 
A New Edition, with an Essay on the Geography 
of the Vatley of the Oxus. By Colonel YuLg, C.B., 
Editor of *‘Marco Polo.” New Edition, with 
Map, 8vo, 12s. ° 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST: 

a Series of Papers on the Political and Geogra- 

hical Condition of Central Asia. By Sir HENRY 
AWLINSON. Second Edition, Map, 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK for RUSSIA: St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Poland, Finland, iucluding the 
Crimea, Caucasus, Siberia, and Central Asia. 
Maps, post 8vo, 18s. 


TURKEY, CYPRUS, &e. 
CYPRUS, ANCIENT and MODERN: 


its History, Art, and Antiquities, described after a 
Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By General 
Louis P. Dit CrsNOLA, M.R. Acad. Sciences, 
Turin. With Maps and 400 Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, 50s 


HANDBOOK for TURKEY in ASIA; 
Constantinople, the Bosphorous, Dardanelles, 
Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Epbesus, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, the Euphrates Route to India, &c. Maps, 
post 8vo, New Edition. 


The ENGLISHWOMAN in TURKEY: 
Twenty Years’ Residence among the Bulgarians: 
Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
CONSUL'’S DAUGHTER AND WIFE. Edited by 
STANLEY LANE POOLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


TRAVELS in ASIA MINOR. With 


Observations on the State of Society, and an 
Account of Missionary Labours during Thirty 
Years. By HENRY VAN LENNEP, D.D. Iliustra- 
tions, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CHEAP (THIRD) EDITION. 
Carefully Revised and Enlarged, post 8vo; price 4s, 


post free. 
IFE in a Study of the 


CHRIST: 
4 Scripture Doctrine of the Natare of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. With Observations on recent 
Criticisms. By EDWARD WuitTe, Author of “The 
Mystery of Growth.” 
“The best representation of the doctrine (of Con- 


* Life in Christ.’ "—2ncyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VLI11. 
Article “ Eschatology.” 
“ An exceedingly able work.”—Professors BALFOUR, 
STEWART. and Talt, in “ The Unseen Universe.” 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Cheap English Edition, price 64. 

VONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY : 

J Five Sermons on a Subject of Present Interest. 
By W. F. Huntinepon, D.D., Rector of All Saints, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S.A., Author of 
*Obristian Believing and Living.” With a New 
Preface to the English Edition, in reply to the Rev. J 
| Baldwin Brown. 
Loudon: ExL.ior Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E C. 


“ t= EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value.”"—Spectator. *Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree.”"—Literary Churchman 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
special interest..—Guardian 
Vols. IL. to VI. may now be 
There volumes constitule a 
livrary of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes. passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoater 
Row. 





Mouthly, 1s, post free 


Reredus, Trinity Church, New York—Moure Light 
Wauted—Circular System of Hospital Wards—W vod- 
working in the Paris Exhibition—Healch at Chelten- 
ham Congress — Non-pvisonous Paint, &o. — 46 
Catherine Street, and ali Newsmen. 56 pages. 


ditional Immortality) is in a remarkable book called | 


CHATTO & WINDUS’'S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated, at every Library. 


THE HAUNTED HOTEL; 


AND MY LADY’S MONEY. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITR” 


MR. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE 
PAINTED. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


: AUTHOR OF “By Proxy,” &c. 





One Shilling, [Nustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

AN OLD MEERSCHAUM. By D. UVhristie Murray. 
THE MIGRATION OF ANIMALS. By Andrew Wilson. 
THOMAS CHATTERTON. By Richard Kdgeumbe. 
NATION-MAKING. By Grant Allen 
Mr. CRABTREB. By Dutton Cook. 
THE RESURRECTION OF ASHANTI. 
Bauzac. By H. Barton Baker. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


Price One Shilling, illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

THe SUN IN HIS GLORY. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Bianca. By W. E. Norris. 

TENNIS IN BRITAIN. By Robert R, Macgregor. 

Av Revorr. By Austin Dobson. 

THE JOURNAL OF CHARLES COLLY. By C. Hervey. 

CAVAN SUPE&RSTITIONS. By Letitia McClintock. 

To His OWN DESTRUCTION. 

THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By Wilkie Collins. 





By F. Boyle. 


By Thomas Hardy. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


OUR LADY of TEARS. By Leith 
DERWENT. 

“ We have no doubt that the short account which 
we have given of the story will ind ice all our readers 
to rush eagerly to their libraries fur the volumes,"— 
The Week. 
SECOND EDITION, in the press, 2 vols. crown 8yo, at 

every Library. 
ROXY. By Edward Eggleston. 

“A remarkable novel,—so remarkable that you feel 
bound, having once begun its perusal, to finish the 
two volumes at a sitting, and inclined todip intothem 
at odd moments afterwards, and rol! passages as sweet 
morsels under your tongue.”—<Speclator. 


A NORMAN and BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 10s 6d. 
PICTURES and LEGENDS from 
NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By KATHARING 
S. Macgvor. With numerous Iliustrations by 
THOMAS MacQuorD. ul 
Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 
PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE, By 


RicHARD A. ProcTor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with [llustrations, 10s 6d. 


LEISURE-TIME STUDIES, chiefly 
BIOLOGICAL: a Series of Essays and Lectures, 
By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology 
in the Edinburgh Medical School 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Plates, 4s 6d. 
The PYROTECHNIST’S TREASURY ; 
or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. By 
THOMAS KenTISA. 
“ A scientiltic and most comprehensive work.” 


| The TWO ANNUALS of the YEAR. 

To be ready immediately, is, profusely Lilustrated. 
'The BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. In- 
cluding Coutributions from WiILKI£ - COLLINS, 
| JAMES PAYN, Pexcy FiTzGeraLp, J. ARBUTHNOT 
WILSON, THE AUTHOR OF “  HYLLIS,” CUTHBERT 
Bepe, B. MOnTGOMEKIx RANKING, and other 
j Popular Authors. 

To be ready immediately, in Illuminated Cover, 

160 pp., demy 8vo, Is 


The GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL. Con- 














| taining one complete Swry (equal in length toa 
three-volume novel), entitied FILTHY 
LUCRE: a Story without a Crime. By 


ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE 


Price Half-a-Crown 
THE 
‘NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
} For OCTOBER 
CONTENTS 

| Tas Gospel ACCORDING TO WALT WHITMAN, 
} L. Stevenson 
| Tok New BuLGariA. By F. D. Millet 

MakTiIN LuTHER. By H. Hayman, D.D 
| Ourm Pxorussor: a Story. By EK. Lyon Linton, 
| THKODOKE DB BANVILLE. By Audrew Lang. 
THE CAUCUS SYSTEM AND THE LiBsKAL PaRTY. By 

George Howell 
| DICTIONARIES OF Music. By H Sutherland Edwards. 

THe VKKNACULAR Pkess OF INDIA AND THES AFGHAN 
| Orisis. By an indian Edi‘or. 
| A HisToRY OF ITALIAN FULK SONG 

Trollope. 

| CURRBNT LITERATURE AND CURRENT 


By RB. 


By T. Adolphus 


CRITICISM. 


| an 
| CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
In NOVEMBER will be issued, Vol. I. of 


The POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION of the 


WORKS of CHARLES DICKENS. This Edition will be printed on good 
paper, and contain Illustrations that have appeared in the Household Edition, 
printed on Plate Paper. Each volume will consist of about 450 pages of Letter- 
press and 16 Full-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, price 3s 6d each 
Volume. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHRONICLES of BARSETSHIRE.—Messrs. 


CHAPMAN and HALL beg to announce the Republication in Monthly 
Volumes, and under the above name, of the Five following Novels, by Mr. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE :— 
The WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
Dr. THORNE. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
The LAST CHRONICLES of BARSET. 


Each Volume will contain a Frontispiece, and will be handsomely printed on 
large crown 8vo paper. The First Volume now ready, price 6s. 


2 vols. 


1 vol. 
1 vol. 
2 vols. 


SPAIN. 


By Major Campion, 
With Illustrations, demy 8vyo, 16s. 


[This day. 


On FOOT in 


Author of ‘* On the Frontier.” 


SHOOTING ADVENTURES, CANINE LORE, 


and SEA-FISHING TRIPS. By ‘“‘ WILDFOWLER,” “ SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo, 21s. [This day. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir GEORGE BIDDLE- 


COMBE, C.B., Captain R.N. With a Portrait and Obituary Notice. Large 
crown 8yo, 88. 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS.  Trans- 


lated by FirzH. MAXxse. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


7 7 AT 7 b] 
HIBERNIA VENATICA. By M. O'Connor 
Morais, Author of * Triviata.” With Portraits of the Marchioness of Water- 
ford, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Lady Randolph Churchill, Hon. Mrs. 
Malone, Miss Persse (of Moyode Castle), Mrs. Stewart Duckett, and Miss Myra 
Watson. Large crown 8vo, 18s. 





PRETTY ARTS for the EMPLOYMENT of 


LEISURE HOURS. By Euuis A. DAvIDSON. L[lustrated, demy 8vo. 
[Next week. 





NEW NOVELS. 
ROY’S WIFE. By G. J. Wuyre-ME.vI1tz. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


3 vols. 


[Next week. 


STRATHROWAN. By M. H. 


JOHN SMITH. 


2 vols. 


By the Honble. Mrs. Crapocx. 


[This day. 


SECRET MARRIAGE and its CON- 


SEQUENCES. By the Author of “ Fashion and Passion,” “ Who is She ?” &c, 
3 vols. 


A 


CECIL CROFTON’S REPENTANCE. By 


VERE GREY. 2 vols. 


LAND AHEAD. By Courrenny Grant. 3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


| 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR NOVEMBER, 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free 


CHEAP AND SCARCE Booxg 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATAL GUE. 


New Editions, now ready, postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Strat, 


[_ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Sqnare ae ay 
Founded 1841. , ndon, 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE. Eeq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Moi: ites 
various Languages. doro Literature, ig 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6: Life Ye * 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town roo mbership, £96 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on applic ation. : Reading 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariag 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for bo 
8.4. 


Primary and Higher Schools. Revised Editions :-~— 









Firat English Grammar .....c.ccccccccsserscccccccssescoscesesseeceesse-ceceeses 14 
Key, with Additional Exercises .......c0sseccccvcscsosssceccossesoscocsee osc... 19 
Higher English Grammar ........... 26 
Companion to the Higher Grammar.. "3 6 
English Composition and Rhetoric ..... Seseieiesiaianddeiideaslinssinges ec 40 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Price 7d. ~~ 
eer snre JOURNAL for NOVEMBER 


Plunderingala Mode. By W. Chambers. 
The Hamiltons. Conclusion. 
Tapestried Hangings. 
Journalistic Amenities. 
Teaching. 
Nearly Buried Alive. 
The Private Soldier. 
Hot Springs in New Zealand. 
Boy Smokers. By W. Chambers. 
The National Game-Bag. 
Uncle Benjamin's Story. 
Life in an indian Tea District. 
Strange Animai Friendships. The Month: Science and Arts. 
A Grumble from Paterfamilias. Three Poetical Piecas, 
W. and R. CHAMBERS. Edinburgh and London 


Indian Names of American States, 
| A River-Dream. 
| Passages in the Life of a Showman 
| Uses of Electricity. ; 
Penguin Notes. 
| Compliments Extraordinary, 
A Visit to the Mineral Caves of 
Huallanca. 
| A New Species o 
Fresh- Water Fis 
| The Highland Bothy. 
| Ingenuity Rewarded 


t Storeng Forgery. 


RNAL, for NOVEMBER (price 2s 6d), 
contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
I. RUTH and NAOMI. After Ary Scheffer. 
Il. The LAST PRAYER. After J. L. E. Meissonnier, H.R.A. 
Ill. The SLEEPING FAUN. After Miss Hosmer. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 





Sino ART JOU 


Chester Cathedral. Part 1. The| Norway. Chap. 23. By R. T. Pritchett, 
Exterior. By the Dean of Chester. F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Illustrated. The Uffizi and Pitti Gallerics, Florence. 





3y James Jackson Jarves. 

Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
Reviews, &c 

Illustrated Catalogue, Paris International Exhibition.—Part VIIL 


London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane; and al! Booksellers. 


at the Universal 


International Art 
Part II. Scandin 


Exposition, Paris. 
avia. 











EBENHAM and FREEBODY.—NEW FASHION BOOK 
he es FASHION BOOK.—The 18th Number will be ready 
I early in October, with descriptive Articles and Illustrations of the latest 
and most approved Novelties in Costumes, Millinery, Mantles, Ball Dresses, and 
Boys’ and Girls’ Dresses. The information is drawn from the best sources, and 
no pains have been spared to obtain the models best adapted to the English 
taste. The articles illustrated are briefly described, and the price quoted, so that 
ladies unable to visit town can “ shop at home.” 


THE NEW FASHION BOOK, post free for 12 Stamps— 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, 
London, W. 





HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
_ BE 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, Y, 


os 


YROOM FURNITURE 
SENT FREE BY POST. 











THE RENT 


ESTATF, PROPERTY, 


GUARANTEE 


SOCIETY, LIMITED, 


AND TRUST AGENCY, 


GUARANTORS AND COLLECTORS OF RENTS, TITHES, INCOMES, MORTGAGES, INTERESTS, &c., 


66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


Established 1850. 
RICHARD STONE, Managing Director. 


E.C. 


Capital, £100,000. 
Secretary—ARTHUR J. SEDDONS. 
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yaps OF INDIA, AFGHANISTAN, ASIA, &c, 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 
S.W. 


MAP of the COUNTRIES BETWEEN CON- 


STANTINOPLE and CALCUTTA, including TURKEY in ASIA, PERSIA, 
AFGH ANISTAN, and TURKESTAN. Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 40 


inches by 27. Price, Coloured Sheet, 7s; Mounted in Case, 10s 6d. 


This Map embraces the whole of the area lying between the extremities 
of the European Railway system on the one side, and the Indian Railway sys- 
tem and lines of Steam Navigation on the other. The Passes and chief 
Caravan Roads are clearly delineated, and the present political boundaries 
are carefully showo by colour, [Next week. 


WESTERN ASIA.—STANFORD’S MAP of 


WESTERN ASIA, extending from Cyprus on the west, to Kashgar on the 
east, and from Odessa on the north, to Mecca on the south; and including 
such places of precent interest as the North-Western Frontier of India, the 
Routes to Kabul, the Valley of Herat, the New Russian Frontier in Turkestan 
and in Armenia, and the Euphrates Valley, &c. Scale 110 miles to an inch ; 
gize 253 inches by 20. Price, Coloured Sheet, 38; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


AFGHANISTAN.—STANFORD’S SHILLING 


MAP of AFGHANISTAN, showing the conterminous boundaries of British 
India, Beloochistan, Persia, and Russian furkestan, with the Independent 
Khanates and Frontier Tribes. Scale, 66 miles to an inch; size, 174 inches 
by 22. Price, Coloured Sheet, 1s; Mounted in Case, 3s. [Next week. 


INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS.—MAP 


of the INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS, prepared to Show the Physical 
and Political Boundaries of India and Afghanistan, embracing the Country 
which lies between Peshawur, Kabul, and Kandahar, and Kelat and Chiltral ; 
and exhibiting clearly the Passes from the Plains of India to the Afghan 
Plateau—the Khyber Pass, the Pass of Kuram Valley, the Gumal Pass, and 
the Bolan Pass, Attention is drawn by colour to the extent of country occu- 
pied by independent tribes that lie between the two frontiers. Scale, 25 miles 
toan inch; size, 174 inches by 22}. Price, Coloured Sheet, Is ; Mounted in 
Case, 3s. 


INDIAWA—MAP of INDIA. Edited by Rev. 


J, Barton, M.A., late Principal of the Cathedral Mission College at Calcutta. 
The system of orthography adopted has been very thoughtfully studied by 
the Editor, assisted by numerous friends in all parts of India, and is based 
on the normal sounds of the letters in the English alphabet. The Physica! 
Features are boldly and accurately delineated, and the Railways carefully 
laid down from Official Sources. The colouring shows the Boundaries of the 
Presidencies and Governments, distinguishing the several parts which are 
under British Administration from those portions still under Native Rule. 
Scale, 40 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58. Price, Mounted on Linen, 
on Roller, Varnished, 13s. 


INDIA—STANFORD’'S NEW PORTABLE 


MAP of INDIA: Exhibiting the present Divisions of the Country according 
to the most recent Surveys; showing also the adjacent Territories of 
Buluchistan, Afghanistan, Turkistan, the Chinese Empire, Burmah, and Siam. 
The Railways, Rivers, Canals, Mountain Passes, and the Elevations above the 
Sea are clearly indicated ; and the Boundaries of the Provinces, the Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras Presidencies, the Districts under British and Native 
Government, and the French and Portuguese Possessions, are distinctively 
coloured. Scale, 86 miles to an inch; size, 29 inches by 33. Price, 
Coloured, 6s; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 8s ; or on Roller, Varnished, 11s. 


ASIA.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 


ASIA. Scale, 110 miles to an iach ; size, 65 inches by 58. Coloured and 
Mounted on Linen, in Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d; or on Roller, Varnished, £3; 
Spring Roller, £6. 


ASIA.—STANFORD’S OROGRAPHICAL 


MAP of ASIA. Edited by AnDrew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.B.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. Size, 58 inches 
by 50; scale, 140 miles toan inch. Price, Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 138 
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'MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, at all the LIBRARIES. 


A NEW NOVEL,— 


MACLEOD OF DARE. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap Violet,” &c. 


With Illustrations by the following Artists: — 


J. PETTIE, RA. Cc. E, JOHNSON. 
T. GRAHAM. J. A. AITKEN. 
G. H. BOUGHTON T. FAED, RA. 


J. E. MILLAIS, RA. 
F. POWELL. 
P. GRAHAM, A.R.A. 


In 3 vols. crown Svo, 31s 6d. 


W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 
COLIN HUNTER. 
J. MACWHIRTER. 








NEW NOVEL,— 


THE EUROPEANS. 


By H. James, Junior, Author of “The Americans.” 2 vols. crown Svo, 2ls. 


“ The author is evidently a careful student of natare. His dramatis persone 
are painted with life-like touches, which would do credit to Balzac himself.”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Academy says :—* It is an exceedingly clever book, and one withal that 
is readable from the first line to the last.” 


NEW NOVEL,— 


RACHEL OLLIVER. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 





CYPRUS: 


its HISTORY, its PRESENT RESOURCES, and FUTURE PROSPEOTS. By 
R. HAMILTON LANG, late H.M.’s Cousul for the Island of Cyprus. With 4 
Maps and 2 Llustrations, 8vo, l4s. 


“ We can heartily commend Mr. Lang's most interesting volume, with its 
admirable maps, no less to those who contemplate business connections with 
the island, than to the general student of Cypriote antiquities, history, and 
topography.”—Graphic. 


COAL: its History and its Uses. By Pro- 


fessors GREEN, MIALL, THORPE, RiickeRr, and MARSHALL, of the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. With 1: umerous i}lustrations, 8vo, 128 6d. (Vert week. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY; Elements of. 


By Professor GEGENBAUR. A Translation, by F. Jerrey Bau, B A.; Revised, 
with Preface, by Professor E. RAY LANKEST&R, F.B.S. Wih numerous 





I)lustrations, 8vo, 2ts, [Next week. 
A HOUSEWIFE’S OPINIONS. 
By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Next week 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by Joun Moruty. New Vol.:— 


SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. Crown 8yo,2s 6d, (This day. 


FORTY-SIX SOCIAL TWITTERS. By 


Mrs. LOFTIE. 16mo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


VILLAGE POLITICS: Addresses and 


Sermons on the Labour Question. By CHartes W. Stusss, M.A, Vicar of 
Granborough, Bucks. Extra fcap. 8vo, price 38 6d. 


“ Mr. Stubbs, who is the vicar of a country parish, alvocates the cause of 


the agricultural labourer in forcible langusge and with great good-sense."— 
Pali Mall Garette. 


Price One Shilling. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 229, for NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
1. “Hawortn's.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass o° 
Lowrie's.” Chaps, 7-10. 

2. Ig 1T EXPEDIENT TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF UNIVERSITIES IN EvG! AND? 
By A. W. Ward. 

JoHn WALTER AND THE BIRTH OF THE “ Times.” By William Bla tes. 

AN ITALIAN STupY OF BUNYAN’S “ PiLeRim’s Progress.” By R L. 
Nettlesbip. : 

A DouBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 12-14. 

A PE&P AT THE SOUTHERN Ne&Gro. By Arthur Granville Bradley. 

From Heine. I. Aus Meinen Thriinen Sprie-sen. By F. H. Doyle. 

SHAKESPEARE AS AN ADAPTER. By Edward Rose. 

Hymn, BY ST. VOLUMBA. 

RerorM IN TorKey. By R. Hamilton Lang. 

A WorD FoR AMEER SHERE ALI. By Sir Thomas Douglas Forsyth, 
K.C.8.L, C.B. 

Cyprus. Extract from a Letter of Sir Gar et Wolseley. 


» 9 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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STANDARD WORKS, 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the Taking of Constantinople to the 


Establishment of the German Empire, A.D. 1453-1871. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. A New Edition. 5 vols., £2 12s 6d. 


The HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME, with a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources, 


and Evidence of Early Roman History. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“ It will mark, or help to mark, an era in the history of the subject to which it is devoted. It is one of the most decided as well as one of the ablest Tesuli 
the reaction which is now in progress against the influence of Niebuhr."—Pall Mall Gazette. ta of 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. By George Long, M.A. 8vo,in 5 Vols., 


14s each. 

“ If any one can guide us through the almost inextricable mazes of this labyrinth, it is Mr. Long. As a chronicler he possesses all the requisite knowled 
what is nearly, if not quite as important, the necessary caution. He never attempts to explain that which is hopelessly corrupt or obscure; he does not ant 
twilight with daylight; he warns the reader repeatedly that he is standing on shaking ground; he has no framework of theory into which he presses his om 
—Saturday Review. 


The PERSECUTION of DIOCLETIAN: an Historical Essay. By Arthur James Mason, 


M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
‘This is one of the most striking and original contributions to ecclesiastical history which has come under our notice for some time.''—Spectator. 
“ Mr. Mason has worked vigorously and independently, and in a right direction. We do not pretend to be convinced by him on al! points, but he has giver us 
at least, a good deal of matter for thought."—Saturday Review. ’ 
[Cambridge: Drrcuron, BeLt, and Co.] 


LIFE of the EMPEROR KARL the GREAT (CHARLEMAGNE). Translated from the 


Contemporary History of Eginhard. With Notes and Chapters on Eginhard, the Franks, Karl, and the Breaking-up of the Empire, With, 
Map. By the Rev. W. Guaisrer, M.A., B.C.L., University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


*“* This is a real addition to our Euglish library of historical works. The translation itself is faithful, yet easy. The notes are on the whole scholarly, and illus. 
trate instead of (as sometimes happens) being illustrated by the text. The work is rendered more useful by an ethnographical map proper to the period, and certain 


very useful genealogical trees.”—Athenzum. 


HISTORY of the IRISH REBELLION in 1798. By W. H. Maxwell. With Portraits 


and Etchings on Steel by George Cruikshank. Tenth Edition. 7s 6d. 


The STORY of the IRISH BEFORE the CONQUEST. From the Mythical Period to 


the Invasion under Strongbow. By Lady Fereuson. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND during the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By Charles H. 


Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition, much Enlarged. In 2 vols., Vol. I., 8vo, 16s; Vol. IL, to the Death of 
Edward L., 8vo, 14s. 


The BARONS’ WAR. Including the Battles of Lewes and Evesham. By W. H. 


Biaauw, M.A. Second Edition, with Additions and Corrections by C. H. Pearson, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. From the Norman Conquest to the Reign 
of Queen Anne. By AcGNes StrIcKLAND. Library Edition. With Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols. post Svo, 7a 6d. Also 
a Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols., 5s each. 


LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By Agnes Strickland. With 2 Portraits, 


2 vols., 5s each, 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA. An Historical and Topographical Description of the 
Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. By Rosert Burn, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Eighty-five fine Engravings by Jewitt, Twenty-five Maps and Plans, and an Appendix, with an additional Plan, bringing the Work 
down to 1875. Handsomely bound, 4to, £3 3s. [Cambridge: De1anton, Bett, and Co.] 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its History, Topography, and Remains. [Illustrated with 
Plans and Wood Engravings taken from Photographs. By Dr. T. H. Dymr. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, £1 5s. This Work gives the Result of 
the Excavations to the Year 1873. 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities. An Account of the City, with full 
Description of the Remains and Recent Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 300 Wood 
Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 7s 6d. 


The HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs, 


A.D. 640. By Samuet Suarrr. With 2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illustrative Woodeuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 5s each. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the late Thomas Lewin, M.A., FSA, 
Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated with numerous fine Engravings on Wood, Maps, and Plans. Fourth Edfttion. 2 
vols, demy 4to, £2 2s, 


The DESERT of the EXODUS. Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings, undertaken in connection with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. PALMER, 
M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Member of the Asiatic Society, and of the Société de 
Paris. With Maps, and numerous I[/lustrations from Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. | 
F, Tyrrwhitt Drake. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 283s. 


The COUNTRY of BALOCHISTAN: its Geography, Topography, Ethnology, and 


History. With a Map, Photographie Illustrations, and Appendices, containing a short Vocabulary of the principal Dialects in use “eg 
the Balochis, and a List of Authenticated Road Routes. By A. W. Huoues, F.R.G.S., F.S.S., Bom. Uncoy. Civil Service, Crown 8v0, 12s, 











LONDON: GEORGE BELL AND SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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STANDARD WORKS. 








ALDINE SERIES of the BRITISH POETS. The Editors of the various Authors in 
s have in all cases endeavoured to make the Collection of Poems as complete as possible, and in many instances copyright Poems 
found in these Editions which are not in any other. Each Volume is carefully edited, with Notes and a Memoir. A Portrait also 
ll cases where an authentic one is accessible. The Volumes are printed on toned paper, in feap. 8vo size, and neatly bound in 


this Serie 
are to be 
js added, in all ca 
cloth gilt, price 5s each, 

A Cheap Reprint of this Series, neat cloth, 1s 6d per volume. 

The following Poets are included in the Series: —AKeEnsIDE, Beattie, Burns, BoTter, Cuaucer, Cuurcuiiy, Cottixs, CowPer, DryDen, 
FALcoNER, GOLDSMITH, Gray, Kirke, Wuire, Mitton, Parnert, Pore, Priok, SHAKESPEARE, SpeNseR, Surrey, Swirt, THomson, 
Wyatt, YOUNG. 

NEW SERIES of the ALDINE POETS. The following Volumes havo lately been issued, price 5s each :—Witt1aM Brake, Rocrrs, 
CHaTTeRTON (2 vols.), CAMPBELL, Jon Keats, Greorce Herpert, Raveiou and Worron. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by S. W. Singer. With a Life of the 


Poet, by W. WaTk1ss Lioyp. Feap. 8vo, 10 vols., 2s 6d each ; or in half-morocco, 5s. 


« A thoroughly readable and companionable edition of the poet. The print, like that of the well-known ‘ Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear; the notes are 
psefal and concise, and the editor is careful to state in them whenever he ‘amends’ the text. The volumes, moreover, are portable, no slight matter, in these 
days of frequent travel; and the edition, considering the style in which it is produced, is one of the cheapest ever published.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


POETRY of AMERICA. Selections from One Hundred American Poets from 1776 to 
1876. With an Introductory Review of Colonial Poetry, and some Specimens of Negro Melody. By W. J. Lrxton. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Also a Cheaper Edition, 3s 6d. 

“Mr. Linton has evidently given a great deal of time and thought to the production of this volume, and the result is excellent. For the first time, the English 
public has an opportunity of wiping away the reproach that Americans are so fond of hurling at us, that we know nothing of their poets."—Zraminer. 


\ 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. 
With a short Life and a Portraii. 3 vols. large post 8vo, 7s 6d each. Also a Cheaper Edition, 3s 6d per vol. 
“Jt is not too much to say that we have here probably as good a translation of Molitre as can be given." —Academy. 


FLY-LEAVES. A Volume of Humorous Verse. By C. §S. Calverley. Sixth Edition, 


feap. 8vo, 38 6d. [Cambridge: Dr1enTon, BEL, and Co.] 
VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By C. S&S. Calverley. Fifth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 
price 5s. [Cambridge : DrienTon, BELL, and Co.] 


BARRY CORNWALL’S ENGLISH SONGS and LYRICS. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
BARRY CORNWALL.—AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT and MEMOIR. With 


Portrait. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
“Miss Martineau’s readers would do well to compare her impressions of Carlyle, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and many others, with those of a less prejudiced 
and singularly acute judge of character, contained in a highly interesting work just published, entitled ‘ Bryan Waller Proctor.’"—Quarterly Review. 


The LADIES in PARLIAMENT, and other Pieces. Republished with Additions and 
Annotations, By G. O. Trevetyan, M.P., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 
(Cambridge: Dricnton, Bett, and Co.] 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS, including :— 
The LIFE of MR. BRASSEY. With Illustrations. Fifth Thousand, 10s 6d. 
The LIFE of HERNANDO CORTES and the CONQUEST of MEXICO. 2 vols., 15s. 
The LIFE of COLUMBUS. Fourth Edition, 6s. 
The LIFE of PIZARRO; with some Aceount of his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition, 6s. 
The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies. Third Edition, 6s. 


AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT MANY THINGS. Containing Chapters on 
Schools, Riches, Statues, Style, Books, Education, Taxation, &c. By Grorce Lone, M.A. Second Edition, with Additions, feap, 8vo, 6s, 


“ We feel quite sure that this book will become a favourite with all who love genial wisdom conveyed in a happy and expressive style. Nor will it bea 
Sea of a moment, but a friend and companion for years, to whom the possessor will often haye recourse for counsel, as well as for entertainment.’— 

uiy Wews. 

“ This quaint and amusing work is well written.”—Atheneum. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON and JOHNSONIANA. Including his Tour to the Hebrides, 
Tour in Wales, &c. Edited, with large Additions and Notes, by the Right Hon. J. W. Croker. The Second and most complete Copyright 
Edition, with upwards of 40 Engravings on Steel. Post 8vo,5 vols., 20s. 


SWIFT’S WORKS. With Memoir of the Author by Thomas Roscoe. 2 vols. 


toyal 8yo, 24s, 


LAMB’S WORKS. With a Memoir by Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. Royal 8vo, 


10s 64d. 


SMOLLETT’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Complete in1vol. With Memoir of the 


Author by Thomas Roscox, and 21 Plates by George Cruikshank. Royal 8vo, 14s. 


FIELDING’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Memoir of the Author by Thomas Roscoe, 
and 20 Plates by George Cruikshank. Royal 8vo, 14s. 
The NOVELS in One Volume. With 20 Plates by George Cruikshank, royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The NOVELS separately. Im 4 vols., 3s 6d or 5s each. 





LONDON: GEORGE BELL AND SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & GO.’s NEW LIST. 





STIRRING TIMES; or, Records from Jerusalem. Consular Chronicles of 1853 to 1856, B 
the late JamEs Finy, M.R.A.S. Edited and Compiled by his Widow. With a Preface by the Viscountess STRANGFORD. 2 vols. damy 8vo, price 30s, . y 


“ The author has supplied much valuable material towards the understanding of that old and labyrinthine problem, the Eastern Question. His book may, theref 
be read with advantage not only by the thought! ul student of history, but by those more confident politicians for whom the ‘ Eastern Question’ began about oe 


years ago with the Bulgarian atrocities.”"—Athenzum. 


MANUAL of the GEOLOGY of IRELAND. 


By G. Henry Krinanan, M.R.I.A., &e., of Hep 


Majesty's Geological Survey. With 8 Plates, 26 Woodcuts, and a Map of Ireland, Geologically Coloured. Square 8vo, cloth, price 15s 


WILLIAM HARVEY. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood. By the 


late R. WiLLIs, M.D., Author of ‘ Servetus and Calvin.” With a Portrait of Harvey, after Faithorne. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


SOCIAL POLITICS. By Arruur Arnoxtp. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


CONTENTS :—The Business of Disestablishment.—The Abuses of a Landed Gentry.—Free-Trade in Land.—The Transfer of Land.—Free Land.—The Gove, 
ment of London.—The City.—Water-Supply, London and elsewhere.—The Railways and the State—Temporary Employment in Casual Distress.—Women's 


Suffrage, &c. 


OUR RAILWAYS: Sketches, Historical and Descriptive. With Practical Information as to 


Fares, Rates, &c.,and a Chapter on Railway Reform. By JOSEPH PARSLOE. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS; or, an Inquiry into the Law of Influences. By J. Turnsutt Tuomgoy, 


With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


TRUE WORDS for BRAVE MEN: a Book for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Libraries. By the Rey, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, late Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain to the Queen. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY and OTHER SERMONS. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


By the late Rev. Cuartus Krinastry. Second 


Whatever he (Canon Kingsley) wrote was full of life and power; his aim was always high and his thinking noble. The Sermons are fresh and stimulating, 
while they are simple and unpretending, and are redolent of the every-day spiritual life of the min.’—Pul! Mall Gazette. . 


ARROWS in the AIR. By the Rev. H. R. 


Times,” ‘* Current Coin,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Haweis, M.A, Author of “Thoughts for the 


SAINT PAUL at ATHENS: Spiritual Christianity in Relation to some Aspects of Modern 


Thought. Nine Sermons preached at St. Stephen's Church, Westbourne Park. By CHARLES SHAKSPEARE, Assistant-Curate. With Preface by the Rey, 


Canon FARRAR. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


NEW READINGS and RENDERINGS of SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. By H. Hatrorp 


VAUGHAN, sometime Regius Professor of Modern History in Oxford University. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


A PAPER on the CODIFICATION of the CRIMINAL LAW of ENGLAND. Read 


before Deputies of the Trades’ Union Congress assembled at Bristol (September, 1878), by Special Requisition. By Epwarp DILLON Lewis. Second Edition, 


price Is. 





RIPPLES and BREAKERS: Poems. By Mrs. G. 


Linnzvus BANKS, Author of “God's Providence House,” &c. Square 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s. [Next week. 


LOVE’S REBELLION: a Poem. By W. Lamp-Crowes. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rev. Sir Grorcr 
W. Cox, M.A., Bart. A Collective Edition of the Author's Classical Stories 
and Tales. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


CANTERBURY CHIMES; or, Chaucer Tales Retold to 


Children. By Francis STORR and HAWES TURNER. With Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere MS. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


MASTER BOBBY: a Tale. By the Author of “ Christina 


North.” With Illustrations by E. H. Bell. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. By Rosert Lovis Stevenson. 
Crown 8yvo, with Frontispiece by Walter Crane, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“ We cannot pay Mr. Stevenson a greater compliment than by saying that while 
reading his ‘Inland Voyage,’ we were continually reminded of that most delight- 
ful of travellers’ books, the early volumes of Heine's ‘ Reisebilder.’"—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


The PUNJAUB and NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER’ of 


INDIA. By AN OLD PUNJAUBEE. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 5s. 


‘* Readers desirous of making themselves acquainted with the character and | 


history of the frontier tribes, with the questions at issue as regards the reconstruc- 
tion of the frontier, and with the story of our relations with the Ameer of Cabul, 
ean hardly do better than consult the short, but comprehensive and interesting 
work before us."—£zaminer. 


PARIS ORIGINALS. By A. Eemont Hake. Square 8vo, 
with 20 Etchings by Léon Richeton, cloth extra, price 14s. 

‘*The author and the artist have worked so much in accord that it is sometimes 
difficult to decide whether the text was supplied to the illustrations, or the illus- 
trations to a previously written text...... Mr. Egmont Hake has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a very clever as well as an instructive book."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


An OUTLINE of ENGLISH SPEECHCRAFT. By WituiAm 
BARNES. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 

“ We may commend Mr. Barnes's book to the reader as one in which he will 
find much to instruct, and not a little to amuse him. Some of the phrases in 
which the advice is given may have an odd look, but if we are wise, we sball not 
heed it less on this score."'—Saturday Review. 





PHYSICS and POLITICS; or, Thoughts on the Appli- 
cation of the Principles of “ Natural Selection "and “ Inheritance” to Political 
Society. By WALTER BAGEHOT. Third Ejition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 

Volume ITI. of the International Scientific Series. 

“Mr. Bagehot writes in a graceful style,and has much to say upon political 
topics that is well worth attention. We can recommend the book as well deserv- 
ing to be read by thoughtful students of politics."—Saturday Review. 

“A work of really original and interesting speculation. "—G@ wardian. 


The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Water Bageznor. 
A New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with an Introductory Dissertation on 
Recent Changes and Events. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

“No writer before him had set out so clearly what the efficient part of the 

English Constitution really is."—Pull Mali Gazette. 

“ A pleasing and clever study on the department of higher politics."—@uardian. 


LOMBARD STREET. A Description of the Money Market. 
By WALTER BaGgHOT. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

“ Anybody who wishes to have a clear idea of the workings of what is called 

the Money Market should procure a little volume which Mr. Bagehot has just 

published, and he will there find the whole thing in a nut-shell."—Saturday Review. 


CHAPTERS on PRACTICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
By Prof. BoNAMY Pricg, Author of “ Currency and Banking,” &c. Large post 
8vo, price 12s. 
“ Will be read throughout with pleasure; and it may be read generally with 
profit by all who take an interest in political economy of this description."— 
Economist. 


CURRENCY and BANKING. By Prof. Bonamy Paice. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
“A valuable addition to our scientific literature.""—Spectator. 
“ Will be welcomed by all who are desirous of seeing juster and more scientific 
pone ee with reference to mercantile and economical questions."— 
uUlltonist. 


The ECONOMY of CONSUMPTION. Demy 8yvo, cloth, 


price 18s, 


The PRINCIPLES of a TIME-POLICY. An Exposition 
of the disadvantages of arbitrary production by hours of labour fixed by law 
or custom, and of the advantages of free competition in the duration of 
labour, as affording at once an effectual means of adjusting all disputes 
between employers and labourers, and of adjusting production to the supply 
of real wants. By R.S.Morrat. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
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